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CHAPTER I. 

A lame black beetle preaching like a fish ; 

A squinting planet in a gravy dish ; 

Amorphous masses cooing to a monk ; 

Two fine old crusty problems very drunk 

A pert parabola flirting with the Don ; 

And two Greek granmiars with their war-paint on. 

Valentine walked on before us, and set the 
boughs swinging as he passed. Mr. Brandon 
walked with me, and after a short silence, 
looking up, I saw that he was considering me 
with attention. 

" I know you are not aflFected,'' he said. 
" And so," he continued, after another pause, 
" I feel sure that in talking of your face, as 
we have just been doing, you said what you 
really thought." 
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Hd spoke in a perfectly matter-of-fact way, 
and I replied — " Exactly so." 

" I flatter myself that I am discerning," he 
went on ; " but if you venture to say such 
things before some others of my sex, you will 
certainly be misunderstood." 

I answered, " Your brother is not very dis- 
cerning; yet he did ^ not misunderstand, and 
he agrees with me evidently in opinion." 

" Yes," he answered, and laughed, " I really 
think he does." 

I wondered whether he meant to imply that 
he thought me pretty, but as I could not think 
of anything else to say, I asked, " What is 
Fanny Wilson like ? " 

" She has all the beauty inseparable from a 
very large fortune. Looked at apart from 
that, I should say she was a heavy-footed girl. 
Jane Wilson is a fine creature ; she weighs 
about ten stone." 

"A very proper weight, if she is tall. I 
rather envy her. If I were as heavy as that, 
I should never be afraid to go on deck, even 
in a stiff gale." 

He laughed at the inconsistency of this 
speech with my professed indifference. So 
did I when he had pointed it out. 
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" If you envy, you are ungrateful," he con- 
tinued, as dispassionately as if he had been 
speaking to his grandmother. It was just the 
sort of manner I thought that a man should 
have who, while his heart was given to one 
woman, felt called ftpon to tell another what 
he thought of her face. " But I quite agree 
with you," he continued, ** that ^beauty is of 
less consequence than some other advantages." 

" Oh, then," I thought, " Dorinda is a plain 
girl, and he knows it." 

" But if it is ridiculous for an ugly wom^n 
to give herself the airs of conscious beauty," 
he went on, " it is equally — almost equally — " 
At this word he paused, and seemed to con- 
sider, but not finding what he wanted, he 
presently attacked the subject in another place. 
" I think you are too much resolved to forget 
how very much people differ respecting 
beauty." 

" If I thought they were likely to differ in 
my case I should not talk as I have done, be- 
cause it would appear as if I did it to elicit a 
flattering assurance of dissent." 

** That is exactly what I wanted you to say. 
It remains only to show that they do so differ 
remarkable thing certainly I but T am an 
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instance of the difference I have suggested. 
My eyes justify me to myself, and in spite of 
all your convictions, I shall persist in my own, 
for if I had to point out one of the most at- 
tractive faces I ever saw — such is my per- 
versity (such my bad taste that quiet smile 
seems to say) that I should undoubtedly and 
confidently mention yours." 

He spoke so composedly and dispassionately, 
that for a moment I felt almost inclined to 
argue the point with him ; but no, that would 
be no use, and I felt that my intelligent 
theories . on this point were upset. It was 
natural not to care for beauty if it was a mere 
circumstance in the possessor, but not if it 
was a cherished opinion in the beholder. I 
felt that the kind of attractiveness he had ac- 
knowledged was precious ; it was quite incon- 
sistent with the least disapproval or even in- 
difference. My world was so very contracted 
that few people could know or care for me, 
and this glimpse so unconsciously given of the 
place I must have held in his memory filled 
me with elation. 

"I have a friend," he presently said, "whom 
I should so much like you to see. I wonder 
what you would think of her face ?" 
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" Do you consider her very beautiful, then?" 

" Oh, no," he replied. " Oh, certainly not, 
but I consider 'the expression of her counte- 
nance heavenly ! " 

''And do you think it the reflection of her 
mind?" ' 

'' Yes." 

" What is her name?" 

" Miss Dorinda Braithwaite." 

The name I had expected to hear, but I was 
struck, as I had been before, with the formal 
manner in which the whole family spoke of 
this girl. 

We came in. 

'*Dick is here," said Lou; "he is come to 
lunch." 

Dick, otherwise Richard k Court, was a, small 
fair-haired young clergyman, who seemed to 
be on familiar terms with the whole family, 
and Mrs. Henfrey, taking me and Tom into 
her confidence, let us understand that we were 
to make our lunch last as long as possible, 
because it would be Dick's dinner, and she was 
afraid he did not always have a good dinner 
when at home in his lodgings, because he gave 
away so much of his income in charity. 

We were followed into the dining-room by 
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a largc3 awkward dog, who came slouching in 
witli hi8 head down, and an air of shame most 
evident and ridiculous. 

Nobody took any notice of him at first, and 
he; Htood at the end of the table by Mr. 
JJrandon'H chair silent and shame-faced, but 
wIkjii the carving was over Aunt Christie 
exclainKul — '*Why, there's old Smokey, I 
declare ! '' 

^riie dog took no notice of her, and his 
maHtcjr, leaning towards him, said, in a tone 
of friendly remonstrance, " Now, Smokey, 
what do you mean by this ridiculous be- 
liaviour? I am all right, old boy." 

The dog, putting liis paws on the arm of 
th(5 cliair, grunted out a few inarticulate 
Bounds tliat seemed full of love and entreaty, 
wlujreupon the master said, "You know as 
well as 1 do that you have no business here. 
Don't I pay you a visit every day? and don't I 
always tell you that you are not tp come and 
hunt me up in the house? Answer me that." 

Smokey gave a yap, which was declared by 
the family to, be his way of testifying a-ssent. 

" Oh, he's a wise beast," said Aunt Christie. 
" I never saw the match of him." 

'* Well," continued his master, "you can go 
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to the magistrate, and ask if you may stop this 
once.^* . 

Thereupon the great creature came tearing 
round the table, barking furiously. 

" Smokey wants to know if he may stop/' 
said St. George. 

"Well," answered the old man, looking 
down into the creature's eyes, " if he's a good 
dog, he may." 

Perfectly understanding the permission, 
Smokey came back with a much more con- 
fident air, and pushing up his head under his 
master's arm contrived to impede the carving 
a good deal ; going round if he was called to 
the various members of the family, and re- 
ceiving doles from them with sober content- 
ment, and making various little yaps, snuffles, 
and whines when talked to, which they de- 
clared had distinct meanings. 

**They know we -can talk," observed Liz, 
*' so they pick up our tones, and pretend to do 
it, too. It's my belief that they think they 
do talk." 

*' They live in the presence of their gods," 
said Tom ; " they ought to have one privilege 
more than we have to make amends;" 

" To make amends for the will of their 
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Maker concerning them, you appear to mean," 
said Dick i Court, with a severe glance at 
Tom ; and he began with great sincerity, but 
in a wonderfully commonplace n^anner, to en- 
large on the certainty that all the creatures 
are in their right places. 

"Dick," said St. George, when this had 
been going on for rather a long time, " don't 
be didactic, there's a good fellow ; you forget 
that we men have completely taken our fa- 
vourites among the creatures out of the places 
we found them in." 

^ '• What does he say?" asked Mr. Mortimer, 
who had caught a few words. ' 

St. George raised his voice a little, and 
replied, "I was telling Dick he mustn't be 
didactic ; you're not used to that sort of thing, 
are you, my liege? .you can't stand it." - 

" No, Dick, no; better not," said Mr. Mor- 
timer, putting up his eye-glass and openly 
contemplating his step-son. ''He is quite 
right, Dick ; nobody's ever didactic here." 

" We could not have taken them out of their 
places unless it had been ordained," said 
Dick. 

" Then it was ordained, for we have done 
it; atid we have filled them with yearnings 
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towards us, and wants, and loves, that other- 
wise they never could have known.'' 

"And we have demoralized them too in 
some respects," said Tom ; " their love for 
us renders them unable to be faithful to one 
another." 

" Yes," said Mr. Mortimer, to whom this 
was repeated, " Smokey would tear his own 
mother to pieces if she growled at Valentine 
or GUes," 

" You think they are in much the same 
position that we should be," I asked, "if 
angels Hved visibly on earth among us, and 
chose out little human children here and there 
to take to their homes and feed with angel's 
bread, and love and make much of ? " 

'* Yes," said St. George ; " and I am thank- 
ful we do not live with such a race." 

"What contempt we should feel for one 
another if we did! " remarked Tom. 

Little Dick actually gasped with horror at 
these two speeches. " What can you be think- 
ing of to talk thus of such a blessed possi- 
bility ? " he exclaimed. 

" I talk according to my lights," said Tom; 
" and as it is not ordained that I should live 
with angels, surely I may say that I am glad." 
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" Call them angels — call them whatever you 
like/' said St. George, " but if it is allowed 
that they are to be as much above us as we 
are above the dogs, I do not see how any 
higher religion than fealty to them could be 
possible to us." 

" Besides," continued Tom, " such brutes as 
we have tamed are influenced not only by our 
acts but by our intentions. We intend that 
they shall stay in certain fields; we put a 
trumpery little paling round them, or a thin 
hedge, or a shallow ditch; they are not con- 
sciously obedient, but our will was that they 
should stay there ; they generally yield to this 
thought that was in our hearts when we made 
the barrier, and it becomes in consequence in- 
superable to them. It would be the same 
with us if we lived with our betters." 

" Now, Smokey," said the master, in a con- 
fidential tone, to his slave, " we are going out 
for a walk, Smokey ; we shall go through the 
yard. You had better look out." The dog 
retired with alacrity. " I am not at all sure," 
he went on, "that Smokey did not know we 
were talking of him and his people. I think 
he did, and felt sneaky in consequence." 

Tom answered by broaching another of his 
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favourite notions. It was his belief, he said, 
that human spirits were perceptible to most 
other intelligences, though not to their fellows. 
"'We appear to ourselves only to animate 
these bodies, but to the consciousness of 
other creatures we spiritually overflow them. 
Just ias the scents of flowers pervade their 
neighbourhood, eihanations from our spirits 
float in our neighbourhood. That is another 
way in which dominion is secured to us." 

" Then what do you think our souls look 
like ?" asked Lou, quite seriously. 

He hesitated. 

" I should not wonder if they give out a 
sort of light," she continued. " They might, 
you know, though it might be too faint for 
Qur mortal eyes to see it.'' 

Tom replied that he had not considered that 
part of the subject, and the party broke up. 
The men ^nd dogs shortly went across country 
together, and Mr. Mortimer took Lou and me 
for a walk, through a pretty dingle, and then 
past the two cottages with green doors, finally 
to a deep natural rent, which in the Isle of 
Wight would have been called a chine. In 
one part it contracted so much that a bridge 
was thrown across it, and looking down as we 
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stood on this bridge, we saw Tom sitting 
below us, smoking, on a hurdle, Mr. Brandon 
coming along at a good pace, evidently mea- 
suring the length of the hollow by his stride, 
and ^Ir. a Court settmg down the results in a 
natty little note-book. 

" What are you about, my dear St. George ?" 
said Mr. Mortimer. 

St. George not hearing, Valentine, who had 
joined us, shouted down the message. " Hi ! 
father wants to know what you're up to." 

Giles looked up and laughed, lifting his hat 
to us, and pointmg out an old woman, who 
was coming to meet us. He then went striding 
on under the bridge, and I saw why he had 
become a diflFerent person. Our friend of the 
yacht always used to put his feet to the ground 
with peculiar caution, and liked to wear slip- 
pers whenever he could. Even at Chartres he 
always stepped as lightly as possible, and with 
a caution which altered his gait. 

The old woman, who was very comfortably 
dressed, and was evidently in great indigna- 
tion, came up to Mr. Mortimer, and in her 
country dialect demanded his assistance. It 
wa^ just what Valentine had said in joke the 
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night before. " Do'ee speak to the young 
landlord," she implored. 

Mr. Mortimer leaned down his grand white 
head and listened with all courtesy. " He 
was so masterful^ nobody could do anything 
with him." And she went grumbling on. 
" Times, and times, and times he had chevied 
her pigs over the bridge ; ay, times and times, 
when they were feeding in the stubble, and 
she never said a word. So had Master Valen- 
tine, as he very well knew." 

I thought she spoke, and Mr. Mortimer lis- 
tened to the account of these, delinquencies, as 
if they might have taken place about the day 
before yesterday. 

" Boys will be boys ! " he remarked. 
. " Ay, so they would ; but this was different, 
and he was not to chevy her pigs while they 
were fatting in the stye. He and the young 
sailor gentleman had chevied them ever so, 
just to see where the drains went ; but it was 
flying in- the face of Providence to clean up 
her pigs ; they wouldn't fat unless they were 
dirty." 

"I'm sure I don't know what is to be 
done," said Mr. Mortimer, " as these cottages 
belong to him." 
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" And did he think, then, that he was to 
have the cleaning up of this mucky old world ? 
The world was natVally dirty. She didn't 
mean to say but what he was a good landlord, 
but full of fads, full of fads — would have it- 
that her pigstyes confected the little spring that 
the folks drank of further down, and actUly 
wanted to turn the drainage the other way. 
Do'ee talk to him, sir." 

" It won't be a bit of use," said Mr. Morti- 
mer. " But I know if he does any damage to 
your pigs, he will make it up to you." 

The old lady retired, grumbling as she 
went. 

Valentine did not let me forget our bargain 
that I was to read Greek with him. We set 
to work the very next day, directly after 
breakfast, and which of us it amused the most 
I hardly know, but certainly it amused all the 
other members of the family, for those who 
did not sit in the room came in and out and 
made frequent observations on us. 

Just as we had nearly finished, a little 
shower fell, and Tom and Mr. Brandon, who 
had intended to go out with us, came to con- 
dole ; for a walk was a delightful treat to me, 
one for which nothing else could compensate. 
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''I seem to contract a sort of sense of fresh- 
ness from this fellow," observed Mr. Brandon 
of Tom; **I find the world looking newer 
than usual when I walk about with him." 

It was a lovely sunshiny shower that was 
coming down; it seemed to fill the space 
between us and the tall trees, so ghostly white, 
with confusing light and sparkling lines. Tom 
and I sat and watched it. 

" This is better than anything we saw this 
winter in the tropics,'' I remarked to him. 

'* I wonder how you employed yourself all 
those months while you were at sea," said 
Mrs. Henfrey to me. 

** You could not have been always looking 
at the sunsets," observed Valentine. 

" Particularly in the morning," Lou put in. 

" No. Sometimes I wrote. I found writing 
a great reseurce.*' 

" Ah ! you wrote. To your friends ? ' ' 

" I have no friends." 

*' You airCt got no friends I Hurrah ! You 
will think the more of ,us, then," said Valen- 
tine. " Was it a novel that you wrote ? " 

'' Yes.'' 

" With a motto . to every chapter," said 
Tom. " The ladies always, take care of that. 
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She wrote the mottoes first, and then put the 
chapter to suit them.'' 

"And the first motto," said St George, 
" was ' All the world's a ship^ and all the men 
and boys are merely sailors,^ " 

"But," proceeded. Valentine, "the love- 
scenes were most heart-rending." 

Here I was impelled to say, that I had not 
got so far as the love-scenes. 

"Ay, but don't be so shy about it," ex- 
claimed Aunt Christie. "I'm sure writing 
was a very pretty occupation for ye. What 
was the hero like, my dear ? " 

" The hero was a terrible trouble ; he wasn't 
natural. I saved up a great many wise things 
for him to say, but I could not get him to be 
interesting." 

" Then of course he was not anything like 
me," said Valentine. 

" No, he was not in the least like you." 

" Was he at all like me ? " said Mr. Brandon; 
and here I observed a certain keenness of in- 
terest in the listeners, who all seemed a good 
deal amused. 

" Oh no, not at all." 

''That's odd," he answered; "only think 
of the interesting circumstances under which 
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I came before you; but," he added gently, and 
as if the reflection pleased him, "he must 
have been a prig, of course ! I know the hero 
was a prig/' 

"But he was very handsome,'' said Valen- 
tine. " I think he had brown eyes, and a feir 
complexion." 

" Yes, he was rather fair ; but," I continued, 
trying to justify myself, for I saw they were 
all laughing at me, " as I could not make him 
natural, I gave him as many other advantages 
as I could; his defect was that he wias too 
good, so I m^de him a clergyman. I used to 
like his remarks when I made him say them, 
but when I looked at them afterwards I 
thought he preached." 

" And about what age was he ? " asked 
Valentine. 

" About the age that heroes generally are." 

" That is to say, about my age? " said Mr. 
Brandon, in a persuasive tone.; " I think I 
must be right in saying he was about my 
age?" 

" Oh no, he was not nearly so old." 

" So old ! " he exclaimed, with sudden vehe- 
mence and interest. 

Surely, I thought, he does not consider' 

VOL. III. . c 
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himself a young man now; and Valentine re- 
marked, in a dispassionate tone, " Why, you're 
nearly thirty, Giles — at least six years too old 
for a hero. An old man," he murmured, 
" and his wits are not so ." 

" He isn't," exclaimed Mrs. Henfrey, indig- 
nantly; " he's just in the early prime of life," 

" I was never the right age for a handsome 
hero," he replied, half laughing; but I saw 
plainly that he did not like our considering 
him old. 

" Well, that's as people think," .continued 
his champion ; " nobody can deny that he has 
the handsomest mouth and teeth in the 
family ; " — she looked round upon us as she 
said this; — " or in the room either," she con- 
cluded ; and, with a chorus of laughter, we all 
declared that we agreed with her. 

He replied that when he had his portrait 
painted for her, he would have the most 
made of his one good feature. *'It shall 
be painted as large as possible," he assured 
her. 

'' Well, I must say I would like to get a 
look at this novel," said Aunt Christie. 

" I have read parl^ of it," observed Tom. 
'' She expected me to set her right when she 
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took a young family to sea. She asked me 
one day whether there was any difference be- 
tween wearing and tacking. Her genius shines 
most brightly in seafaring matters. It always 
did." 

"But IVe burnt the novel," I pleaded; 
" you know I burnt it, Tom." 

"And what for?" said Mrs. Henfrey; 
" what does it signify whether there's any 
difference between them or not ? " 

" I wanted it to be right ; besides, the hero 
being quite in the grand style, I could not let 
him make mistakes. And then there is so 
much variety in nature, and if you want to 
make a vivid picture so many things lia<ve to 
be piit in, I did not know what to choose. 
For instance, if I were writing of Tom, ought 
I, beside telling his height and appearance, to 
add that during this conversation .he has been 
gently slapping the palm of his hand with an 
ivory paper-knife? or that Mr. Brandon, 
sitting by Aunt Christie (who has a green 
plaid gown on), has been leaning back on the 
couch and judiciously kicking the heavy tassel 
which hangs out from the corner of her square 
footstool, so as to keep it always going like a 
pendulum?" 

c'2 
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" If I had been your hero,'' retorted the 
last-named of the two victims, " you would, 
in recording that little action, have taken care 
to add, * but whatever he did became him.' 
However," he added, in a tone of deep reflec- 
tion, " I think, on the whole, I am glad not to 
be the hero of a lady's novel. Do you think 
you could draw my character. Miss Graham? 
Should I come out a gentle muff in your 
hands, I wonder ? Or a prig, with a dash of 
the dissenting minister ? " 

" I intend to be the hero of your next 
novel," said Valentine ; " I have quite made 
up my mind to that." 

" No, not the next^^ said Tom, basely be- 
traying me. I was terribly tormented by 
them all when they found out that I had be- 
gun another, especially when being hard 
pressed by questions I was obliged to admit 
that I had stopped short because I could not 
think of any more scenes ; in fact, to collect 
more materials. 

" Ah, I wish we had Emily with us still," 
observed Aunt Christie, when they had quizzed 
me to their hearts' content ; " there were 
materials for anybody that could use them." 

*' Yes, she was always in mischief," said 
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Valentine, bringing out his sister in a light 
that I had not expected, *' and always getting 
me into scrapes." 

'' She and Giles between them," said Mrs. 
. Henfrey, in her usual dispassionate tone. 

** Do ye mind, Giles," said Aunt Christie, 
" my seeing you and Emily helping the Oubit 
to write his exercise ? The ^ Courts have 
never forgiven you, I suppose ? " 

" Nor ever will," he answered, " excepting 
Dick." 

" Ah," said Aunt Christie, " one on one 
side, and one on the other of the dear inno- 
cent (as he Was then). * What are you all 
' about ? ' I said, when I saw him with his little 
elbows squared on the table." 

" Then old a Court should not have set me 
such foolish lessons," said Valentine ; " how 
was such a little fellow to write compositions 
on Truth and Probity, and all that stuff ? But ' 
he never would have found out that Giles and 
' Emily did the answers unless they had put the 
last in verse." 

" Oh, yes he would," said Aunt Christie, 
"for I remember your telling your mother so 
prettily that he was very cross, and said the 
essay was all nonsense, and now you might 
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write a composition on nonsense and see what 
you could make of that." 

'' And Emily told me to say it was a 
squinting planet in a gravy -dish," said Valen- 
tine, '' and then Giles wrote the other lines." 

" But I don't see that this account of our 
delinquencies will be of any use to Miss 
Graham,'' said Mr. Brandon ; " these materials 
are not at all ' in the grand style.' " 

" But if she does not hear the end^" said 
Tom, " we may, perhaps, think it worse than 
it was." 

" The end was that we wrote an essay, and 
a definition to follow. Toward the end I put 
in this unlucky line: — 

' Two fine old crusty problems very drunk.' 

And old a Court fancied these some allusion 
to himself and his brother, which of course 
we had never dreamed of." 

" He got it all out of me," said Valentine, 
" and came to my father absolutely sputtering 
and dancing with passion. ' How dare they 
say such things of me — drunk, indeed ! when 
was I evQr known to disgrace my cloth ? A 
pert parabola flirting with a Don — scandalous I 
insufferable ! I'll never enter these doors 
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again ; I never loill^ unless they most humbly 
apologize.' " 

" Yes," observed Mrs. Henfrey, with all 
composure, " some of the lines were unlucky, 
but making them apply to him never entered 
their giddy heads. My father was a good 
deal vexed,'' she added, calmly. 

" No wonder," exclaimed Mr. Brandon. 
" How he did lecture us, dear old man ! and 
trotted us both over to apologize. Emily 
spoke first, and repeated a little speech' that 
he had composed for her ; and then I. We 
were old enough to have known better ; I was 
nearly nineteen ; she was sixteen. My youth- 
ful dignity was sorely hurt ; I felt that life 
was hardly worth having under circumstances 
of such ignominy, but while I was blundering 
through my apology, feeling unutterably 
foolish, Emily suddenly burst into an ecstatic 
little chuckle, and in spite of all my struggles, 
I presently laughed too. After that the case 
was perfectly hopeless, and the families have 
been estranged ever since." 

" And I was taken away from Mr. a Court, 
and sent to Old Tikey," observed Valentine, 
** for I was always too delicate to go to school. 
Giles aud Emily have a great deal to answer 
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for. I never got on s5 well as with him. 
What a comfort I might have been to my 
family but for them ! '' 

I soon after got Valentine to give me these 
important lines, and have not " let them die." 
The shower passing off, we went up to dress 
for a walk, but while (being ready first) I sat 
waiting in the morning room for the others, 
Mr. Brandon entered, and walking up to the 
sofa leaned over me gravely — " Scene for the 
novel^'' he said. " ' And as she stood at the 
foot of the stairs, she looked up, and saw 
Amontillado about to descend. He was dressed 
for dinner in his usual swallow-tail coat, and 
had his clean pocket-handkerchief, slightly 
scented with Eau de Cologne, doubled up in 
his hand, but on this festive occasion he had 
added nothing to the adornments she always 
saw him in, excepting one small sprig of 
myrtle stuck in behind each ear. That sight 
made an indelible impression on her memory.' " 

" He was not in the least in that style^'^ I 
exclaimed ; " he was very manly, I assure you, 
and exceedingly strong.-" 

" Oh ! another scene for the novel — ' When 
he heard these trenchant words, he sprang 
into the air as if he had been shot, then tearing 
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up a young tree in his desperation, he flung 
it into the river, vaulted on it instantly as on 
a steed, and waving his hand while he curbed 
the fiery exogen, he bade her farewell, and 
rode swiftly down the raging torrent tiU she 
lost sight of him. Then, as she turned away, 
she said, " I wish I hadn't done it." ' Do 
you like these scenes ? " he continued ; " I've 
just composed them." 

If I had had the sense to keep these scenes 
to myself there would have been an end of 
them, but I could not help telling them to 
Valentine, and the consequence was, frequent 
other scenes more or less ridiculous. 

Some time during that afternoon I asked 
what the lecture was to be about, and was told 
it was an account of one of the New Zealand 
Settlements, and its object, of course, was to 
recommend emigration. 

Liz and Lou had made some gigantic 
pictures of the trees, scenery, produce, native 
huts, &c. Their brother had been over twice 
already, they said, and had been coming home 
the second time across America when we fell 
in with him. 

He and Tom came in while we were all 
booking at the illustrations. I held a picture 
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of a wild raging torrent which a man on 
horseback was fording. 

" That is your humble servant," he said. 
" These two pictures ought to be labelled 
* Contentment ' and ' Terror.,' ' Contentment ' 
represents a man with a long pipe in his mouth 
roasting some animal at the end of a stick." 

" Were you frightened, then, when you 
crossed the torrent ?" 

" Frightened ! I .quaked in my shoes. My ^ 
horse got snagged, and uttered a groan, poor 
beast, that often rings in my ears yet. I was 
ducked once, but rose close to the murderous 
, snag, and sat and held by it for a couple of 
hours. Those torrents come by suddenly. 
When this one had spent its force, and I 
ventured down from my perch, the water was 
so full of pebbles that by the time I had 
struggled to the bank I was beaten black and 
blue." 

" Shall you tell that anecdote at the 
lecture?" 

" Why not ? I consider it rather a taking 
one." 

" I should have thought it was enough to 
prevent anybody from going. Did you visit 
the country intending to settle.^" 

" No ; I went in the service of one Jenny 
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Wilkes, as her purveyor of stores, guardian, 
paymaster, autocrat, and likewise slave." 

" A remarkable place ; did you prove equal 
to its duties?" 

"It is not fo!r me to boast, but I should 
confidently expect a good character if I applied 
to Jenny." 

" As autocrat I can fancy you might play 
your part well, but as slave " 

*' Might you be looking out for the latter 
article, madam ? My late mistress will speak 
well of me." 

" No," I answered, laughing ; " I only asked 
from curiosity." 

" You'll please to understand," said Mrs. 
Henfirey, " that my lord was only three-and- 
twenty when he took out a lot of women and 
girls, and he would have it that there was 
nothing odd in it at all." 

** No ! " exclaimed Tom. 

" Yes," said Mr. Brandon, " it does strike 
me as rather droll now, but I did it." 

"As their slave ?" 

"Yes, and I make a capital slave when I 
am treated with due deference. I can nurse 
children, snare and shoot and cook game, milk 
cows, and otherwise comport myself like a 
gentleman and a man of title. My title, 
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bestowed on me by Jenny and her set, was 
almost exactly like that of the Emperor of 
Russia. He is called Czar, I was called Zur ; 
there's no difference worth mentioning." 

" I wonder who Jenny Wilkes was ? '' 

" She was a washerwoman." 

" A washerwoman ? '' 

" Yes, indeed." 

♦'And may I inquire on behalf of this 
assembly," said Tom, "by virtue of what 
charm she made you her slave ?" 

" You certainly may ; her charms were her 
eleven comely childreil-^seven fine girls and 
four chubby urchins of boys." 

" More evidence is required to make the case 
intelligible." 

" Know then that, to use her own language, 
Jenny washed and clear-starched for this 
family; but Jenny had a drunken husband 
who used to pawn the clothes for drink, and 
this happened so often that our patronage was 
withdrawn. That was seven years ago, and 
then the husband for a time was more sober, 
and worked at his trade of gardening, but he 
was a bad fellow, and sometimes left her for 
months together, and she got on as well as 
she could, which was very badly. At last the 
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man died ; after he was buried I went to see 
Jenny. She was, as the neighbours say, 
* taking on ' sadly. I thought she was crjing 
for her husband. So I told her that for her 
children's sake she must bear up. ' Oh, bless 
you, Zur,' she cried, sobbing afresh, ' it's not 
that — but whatever am I to do ? for now my 
neighbour has got the washing at the hall, and 
I can't have it back, and Tve nothing to put 
in their mouths nor on their backs.' So when 
I heard that I took a chair and sat down, and 
I remarked upon her good-looking daughters 
fast growing up — the eldest eighteen. I talked 
of husbands for them; work for herself; good 
pay. In short, I enlarged upon all that I had 
ever said, but with little success hitherto. To 
my surprise the widow started a new objection. 
She was sure she should get lost ; she never 
could find the way ; likewise, she remarked, 
that in going through these forests she should 
lose some of the children. In vain I reasoned 
with her, told her that there was no way for 
her to find, no forest to traverse. She re- 
curred to the fear lest she should be lost. At 
last I said, ' Jenny, do you suppose / am able 
to find the way ? ' 

" ' Oh, ay, she thought as how I could; she 
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was sure on't, and if I was going she would 
be none afraid.' 

"*Very well/ I said, 'then I am going/ 
It had only just occurred to me, that I was 
about to spend two years in tourtng and 
travelling, and why not in that direction as well 
as in any other ? So the bargain was struck. 
I was paymaster of course, but I was willing to 
pay for success ; but the worst of it was, that 
no sooner was the thing known than two more 
women came trudging up to the house, ' had 
heard as how that I was agoing to take out 
Widow Wilkes, and their masters was willing, 
. and they had but five children a-piece ; 
would I take out all of them?' I did take 
them all. That is, I took a passage for them, 
and a passage for myself in the afterpart of 
the same vessel. How the women and girls 
quarrelled! I shall never forget it. I was 
governor and umpire. They were all ill at 
first, happily, and nothing worse befell than 
the continuous squalling of the children. When 
the sea-sickness was over I set up a school, 
taught writing, arithmetic, morals, manners, 
and geography ; gave lessons in chess, 
draughts, and dominoes, and kept the peace 
as well as I could. I had paid dear for my , 
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success ; I had persuaded somebody to emi- 
grate, and I was taking the consequences. 
Well, we landed in Wellington Harbour. I 
■had engaged to remain three months, and then, 
if they wished it, to take them back again. 
The two men got into capital situations very 
soon, and went with their employers a few 
miles up the country. I had no more trouble 
with them. But Jenny Wilkes and her daugh- 
ters caused me a world of misery, and some- 
times made me feel heartily ashamed of my 
ridiculous position as their guardian. Jenny 
donned a red bonnet, and gave herself the airs of 
a young girl. The daughters put on their best 
frocks, and marched about at my heels, for if 
I was obliged to leave the den of an inn where 
we were, I was sm'e to find some ruffianly- 
looking gold diggers, come over from Nelson, 
trying to make themselves agreeable; so I had 
to take the girls with me, and if I had been 
the wickedest young fellow in the world, 
I could not have felt more ashamed of 
myself than I did the first few days after we 
landed. 

" I then found a respectable place to lodge 
them in, something between a store and an 
eating-house. I looked out for situations for 
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the same vessel. How the women and girls 
quarrelled! I shall never forget it. I was 
governor and umpire. They were all ill at 
first, happily, and nothing worse befell than 
the continuous squalling of the children. When 
the sea-sickness was over I set up a school, 
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the girls, but as lovers began to present them- 
selves, they were not Basy to please, ^nd I 
soon found that my troubles would not be 
over till I had married the two elders. The 
mother's head was turned, and she seemed 
incapable of looking after the young fry ; so 
one evening I called her outside the house to 
lecture her. ' Mrs. Wilkes,' I began — ' Mrs. 
Muggins, if you've no objection, sir,' she re- 
plied, and to my astonishment I found she had 
married the host, a fat fellow, making money 
fast, and sorely in want of somebpdy to 
manage him. He came out after her, looking 
hot and flurried. * Marry you, Jenny ? what, 
with all your children ! ' I exclaimed. 

'^ ^Yers^ said Mr. Muggins, with his hands 
in his pockets, * I've stepped into it; some 
men air lucky; my first wife was a fortune to 
me; but she was nothing to this ' . 

"Jenny retreated precipitately, and gave 
her youngest son a cuff^, perhaps caused by 
embarrassment. 

'*' Mr. Muggins looked on admiringly. 

" ' Four fine boys,' said he. * I've been 
going to buy land and go up the country; 
but I haven't managed it. Four fine boys to 
help ! yers, 111 go and do it now. My first 
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wife, sir, was nothing to this ; why a duchess 
is nothing to her/ 

" * Mr. Muggins/ said I, following his lead, 
'you've stepped into a good thing; prove 
yourself worthy of it.' 

'^ ' And the girls, sir,' procee"ded Mr. Mug- 
gins. ' my gracious ! they'll help their 
mother right and left, in-doors and out.' 

" Well, Mr. Muggins did buy land. What- 
ever faults his step-daughters may have had, 
they did not want for activity, and he soon 
found he had only to provide money, and 
he was taken in hand, washed for, cooked for, 
clear-starched for, his bargains made, his cart 
driven, his cows bought and milked. I saw 
him two days before I embarked for Sydney. 
*If it wasn't that Mary Jane and Melia are 
going to marry,' said he, *I should think 
myself in paradise ; but their mother, sir, she's 
here, there, and everywhere ; and them blessed 
boys, they run of all her errands, and they 
chop wood, and they feed the poultry. my 
gracious goodness ! Good bye, sir, and God 
bless you.' " 

We dined at five that day, that there might 
be time to drive to the town afterwards and 
hear the lecture. Mr. Brandon and Tom went 
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to dine with Mr. John Mortimer, as well as 
Valentine ; and Lou, Lizzy, and I went over 
after dinner in the carriage. I must say I 
felt a strong degree of curiosity and interest, 
and when we stopped at a door in a dirty- 
looking back street, and saw a good many 
working men hanging about, I exulted quite 
as much as Liz and Lou did in the prospect of 
a crowded audience. 

We entered a somewhat dirty school-room ; 
it was large, bare, and very empty. Our 
spirits fell. " Dear me, I wish the people 
would come pouring in," said one. " Where 
shall we sit, so as to make the greatest 
show?" asked the other.* ^'Spread your 
gown out, Dorothea, and cover as much of the 
bench as you can." 

The benches near us were perfectly empty. 
As we had driven along, the girls had told me 
that the last time Giles had lectured there he 
had been hissed. I felt indignant ; how 
dared they do it ! but I only said, " Indeed, 
and why?" 

They thought it was because Giles was so 
uncompromising, so fearless in speaking his 
mind. I asked whether Mr. Mortimer would 
be present. 
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" Oh, no," said Liz. " Papa says he dare 
not, lest they should hiss again ; he took it very 
much to heart. Oh, here come two women 
and a boy. Lou, dear, the gallery is begin- 
ning to fill. There are seven children in it. 
And see ; here come some of the navvies." 

"But why did they hiss?" 

" Papa thinks the farmers close to our vil- 
lage hate Giles, because some of their labourers 
had emigrated through his means. More peo- 
ple, Lou ; we shall do now." 

We now sat silent, for the room was rapidly 
filling. Labourers stalked in, pulled off their 
hats, and stroked down their hair, settled 
themselves with a hand on each knee, and 
grinned. Fat old women disposed themselves 
in knots in the cosiest corners, and scolded 
boys and girls as they went up into the gallery, 
li^hich was not an ordinary flight of steps such 
as in most schools goes by that name, but a 
real one like the gallery of a church, and 
evidently favoured by the youthful portion of 
the audience as a good place for seeing in, and 
being in some degree out of the way of inter- 
ference from their elders. 

At last the room was full ; a brace of fair- 
haired young curates stood leaning in the 
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doorway, and a stern-looking schoolmaster, 
with a long white wand, marched about below 
and looked up into the gallery, in which by 
this time at least a hundred children were 
seated. " There's Dick k Court," said Lou. 

Mr. Brandon now appeared with the vicar 
of the town. They mounted a little platform 
on which stood a reading-desk covered mth a 
cloth, and surmounted by the usual supply of 
cold water and tumblers. The vicar pro- 
ceeded to make a little speech laudatory of 
the lecturer. This speech abounded in such 
words as " thrilling ; " it also enlarged on the 
condescension of the lecturer in taking the 
trouble to amuse and instruct the classes be- 
low him. Under the infliction of the vicar's 
praise, the lecturer tossed back his hair by a 
quick, impatient movement of the head, his 
nostrils widened, arid, if I am not mistaken, 
he uttered something like a defiant snort ; the 
vulgarity and bad taste of the speech was gall 
and wormwood to him, but he stood manfully 
till it was over, and as the vicar descended 
and edged his way out of the room, he came 
a step or two forward, cleared his lowering 
brow, and gave the audience a gracious smile 
which seemed to claim acquaintance with 
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them ; and then, instead of begmning to read 
his lecture, his eyes pierced the gloomy depths 
of the gallery, and, to the surprise of the 
assembly, he said, — " Stand up, boys in the 
gallery, and girls too." With an obedient 
scraping and rustling, all the children rose. 

" My boys," said Giles, " last week when I 
heard a lecture here you made a great noise ; 
a very great noise and cheering. Now I know 
it is a pleasure to you to do it — in short, that is 
what you come for, if I am not mistaken," 
. (the faces of the fathers and mothers below 
broke into broad smiles) — " and I don't want 
to deprive you of it altogether, merely to desire 
that you will never begin it. If your elders 
choose to applaud you may help, but "^ when 
they are silent you must not make a noise. 
Sit down/' 

Down they all sat, but in the very act they 
caught a low patting of feet and soft clapping 
of hands, which I believe the two curates be- 
gan, and which ran through the room directly. 
Up started the children; here was the desired 
signal ; they stamped, cheered, and made a 
downright hubbub, while the audience laughed 
and enjoyed the joke ; again and again the 
running fire of claps broke out below, and the 
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exulting voices of the children echoed it, while 
the lecturer, who began to look rather out of 
countenance, stood waiting for permission to 
begin. At last, the two curates, contented 
with their work, took up their hats, gave Giles 
a cheerful nod, and with innocent counte- 
nances blandly departed after their vicar. 

There was nothing particular, I think, in 
the opening of the lecture, and if there had 
been I should not have noticed it, for my ears 
had other work than listening to mere words, 
however significant. Just as the people were 
settling themselves in their seats, and the first 
sentence was uttered, I had heard behind Lou 
a very low, soft hiss, a sound that I should 
iiardly have been conscious of if Lou had not 
started and looked hurriedly round. 

At first Giles was decidedly nervous ; per- 
haps he too had heard this soft hiss. However 
that might be, he betrayed by his countenance 
that he was not content, not excited, and con- 
sequently not able to excite his audience and 
^fix their attention on himself. 

I was beginning to feel disappointed, and 
was at the same time angry with myself for 
fearing that it was stupid and dull, when 
having waded through his exordium, he began 
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to warm with his subject, his voice changed, 
softened, grew deeper and richer, his coun- 
tenance and all his attitudes altered, his words 
came faster, and his audience began to lift up 
their faces and cease to cough and fidget. 

My eyes, like theirs, were drawn to gaze at 
him, and forget everything else. He had 
raised himself into a higher place than he was 
wont to occupy; his voice was wanted to calm 
the agitation that he had caused, and to answer 
the questions that he was asking. There was 
a sort of passion in all his actions, and as I 
listened I felt for the first time the full mean- 
ing of the expression, " His eloquence carried 
him away." The world, as he went on, 
seemed to lie before us, great and fair as God 
has ,made it, and as if we were looking on 
while it rolled majestically in its pathway, 
showing all its hills and valleys to its Maker 
by turns. Voices seemed to be floating up 
from it to His Throne, not only the base, un- 
grateful cries of wounded pride, and disap- 
pointed ambition, and wearied idleness and 
jaded vice, but the sighs of the overtasked, 
the moaning of hungry children, and the com- 
plaints of fathers and mothers who see them 
pine for want of food and warmth. To the 
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picture of this great crowd, and the gasping 
of those who are trampled down, he contrived 
to give such reality, that the listeners were 
oppressed, as if they themselves wanted 
breathing-room, and had been thrown down 
among these restless throngs. As for me, I 
felt helpless among the jostling multitudes, 
and derived a vivid sense of the worthlessness 
of the items in one another's eyes where the 
aggregate is so vast, and the small count set 
by the poor and the unready, and the grinding 
of the poor by the rich, and the snatching of 
the poor from one another, and the piled-up 
houses and unrefreshing air and smoky sky. 
I wished to get away ; and all at once we were 
away. He exclaimed, " We have done with this 
now; let us go ! '' I think I see the vessel still ; 
her great swooping white sails, hovering over 
the fresh sea, like wings that God taught man 
to make that he might flee away and be at 
rest. We were away in some great silence. 

And now the vessel had left us, we were 
sitting on some towering hill, and this was the 
fresh world lying at our feet, stretching out 
into great valleys where solitary creatures 
feed, wading knee-deep in grass ; and wide 
open pastures where nothing moves but the 
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shadows of the clouds, and mountains veined 
with ore, and forests where nations of birds 
build, and where the trees rock in the windy 
sky, and shed their fruits which there are few 
to gather. 

Stepping away along those open wastes, one 
of that company might penetrate at last to 
some sheltered nook and hear the sound of the 
ringing axe with joy; he would not listen 
unheeded; the solitary workers want him. 
" Come and help us, man," is all their cry ; 
"you may not be wise, but you are companj' 
for us ; you may not be strong, but you are 
willing. Come and help us, woman ; be a wife 
here, and choose among urgent suitors ; be a 
mother, and see all your children welcome and 
cherished as the best gifts of a boimtiful Pro- 
vidence. What ! as they sit hard at work in 
the old country do they sigh when they set 
foot on the cradle-rockers, and fear that even 
to its own father the crying babe is a burden 
that he knows not how to bear ? Cast in your 
lot with us, and no such fear shall ever clutch 
at your heart ; the father shall exult in every 
child you bring him as the means of riches 
and comfort, a new workman, a fresh com- 
panion, another helper." 
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Of course I only give the impression he 
conveyed, not the words ; the power of these, 
and of the dilated eyes and impassioned voice, 
I remember well ; but they are not to be con- 
veyed in language. When his pictures were 
all finished and held up before the audience, 
his arms dropped at his side, and all the vehe- 
mence with which he had spoken seemed to 
depart from him. His eyes were seeking the 
upturned faces of the audience, and after a 
long pause he went on slowly, dropping the 
manner by which he had gained the mastery, 
and taking to a quiet tone, " ' SuflFer me a 
little, and I will show you that I have yet to 
speak on God's behalf.' If men crowd their 
fellows, God has made for the oppressed a fair 
green wilderness. If men care not for the 
poor, God has cared, and spread a wide in- 
heritance for them, watered it for them when 
they knew not of it, and made it ready. 

If" no more words reached me — for close 

at iny back came the sound I had dreaded — 
a long hiss, clear, though low. It seemed to 
electrify Giles ; he stopped instantly, but only 
for a moment, and with face turned in that 
direction, and attentive ears, plodded through 
the remainder of his sentence, and allowed it 
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to come to an end with a long pause, which 
seemed to invite a repetition of the hiss. It 
did not come, and he began another, under 
cover of which the hiss was repeated, and a 
faint murmur of " Shame " came from the 
unlighted corners of the room. 

1 was too much frightened to look round, 
and Liz and Lou shook visibly on their bench. 
For an instant there was a dead silence. Giles 
was searching the bench behind us with his 
penetrating eyes, and I saw that he had found 
what he wanted ; for, his countenance cleared, 
he kept them fixed on some one close to us, 
and slowly closing his MS. notes, he folded 
his arms, and said, with particular forcCy and 
clearness, — 

" If the man who just now interrupted me 
wiU rise, I shall be glad to speak to him." 

No answer — no sound behind us, but a 
little uneasy rustling. 

" Martin Churt ! " 

I declare the words seemed to strike me on 
the face, they were so firmly spoken, and aimed 
so directly behind me. 

" Martin Churt, I know you can speak — I 
have heard you myself; did I interrupt you 
so?" He carried his eyes round the room, 
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repeating, "Did I?" And several men's 
voices answered, "Noa, that thee didn't, zur." 

" Martin," continued Giles, in a more col- 
loquial tone, " if I were you, I would stand 
up and say what I had to say ; you could not 
have a better opportunity. Get on the bench, 
man, and have it out." (There was now a 
sound at our back of hard breathing and puf- 
fing, as if some gentleman of the lower sort 
might be holding down his head and dabbing 
his face with his handkerchief.) 

" It is true that these good fellows and these 
good women came to give te hearing to me,' 
continued Giles ; " but I dare say they can 
spare a little time for you. You could speak 
on Sunday afternoon, when I heard you hold- 
ing forth on the common. Get up and let us 
hear the sound of your voice now." 

''Ay, ay, let us," shouted a voice from the 
comer; " fair play be a jewel." 

" You told the people then that there was 
no God; the more fool you to say it, and they 
to listen, when you know as well as they do 
that there is a God, and a good one. Now I 
am telling them that our good God has made 
the world large enough for all his creatures. 
Well, man, what have you to say against that?" 
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Somebody started up behind us now, jumped 
on the bench, and a coarse voice blurted out, 
" There's a mort o' things moight be said, 
if a chap knowed how to speak his mind, 
— ^things goes wrong, and them rascally upper 
classes ." 

Here he paused and cleared his throat ; but 
he had lost his advantage by this hesitation, 
for a loud voice bawled out behind us with a 
countrified twang, " Good Lord, if he be'ant a- 
calling out agin them upper classes agen, haw, 
haw, haw ! " 

Koars of coarse laughter followed ; the most 
exquisite wit could not have excited more ec- 
static applause. It seemed to be more alarming 
to poor Lou than the unfriendly hiss, for sKe 
shook in every limb, and presently turned so 
pale that Liz made a sign to me th^t we must 
leave the room ; and not without extreme re- 
luctance I rose and followed them. 

The little door at which Giles and the clergy- 
man had entered stood ajar, and was close to 
us ; before the navvies had done exercising 
their lungs in laughter, we had passed through 
it, and shut it behind us. How vexed I was ! 

Liz and I were both very cross, and did not 
fail to give Lou a little wholesome scolding, 
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under the infliction of which she presently 
began to cry, and then to recover herself. 
Meanwhile we longed to go back, especially as 
the noise in the lecture-room increased ; how- 
ever, we did not think we could do that with 
propriety, so we listened at the crack of the 
door, but we could not make out much. And 
after a short time, it was evident that St. 
George was again master of the field, and was 
going on with his lecture. It was very dull, 
and rather dark in the little room to which we 
had retreated. There was one candle, which 
was guttering down in the tin candlestick, for 
there was a strong draught; and by its light 
we pursued the only occupation that the room 
afforded. We examined the dingy maps that 
hung on the walls. 

At last it was evident that the assembly was 
dispersing, and presently after Mr. Brandon 
came to us with Valentine and Tom. 

Lou went up to her brother as if in some 
alarm for his safety, laid her hands on his 
shoulders, and looked anxiously in his face, but 
did not meet with any sympathy, only a pinch 
on the cheek, and " How could you be such a 
goose, Lou, dear? Miss Graham, were you 
afraid?" 
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" Afraid ! — ^no. Oh, I was just for an instant 
at first." 

"Why should she have been?" said Lou. 
*' Your being ridiculed or hissed out of the 
room are not of the same consequence to her.*' 

" Lou, I conscientiously believe that you 
would have been just as much frightened if the 
lecturer had been a perfect stmnger to you." 

"Were not you frightened yourself?" 

*' No, I foresaw it all along, and at first it 
hampered me; but I had to exert myself a 
good deal after you were gone, and the room 
became frightfully hot ; so I think you must 
make room for me inside the trap." 

It is remarkable how much men despise 
close carriages, and what disrespectful epithets 
they invent for them. Mr. Brandon, on taking 
his place with us, took care to remark that he 
only did so because he had to speak the next 
night at some meeting or other, and therefore, 
as it poured with rain, and he had no great coat, 
it behoved him to take precautions not to catch 
a cold. 

Great interest was expressed about Tom and 
Valentine ; the latter, on account of his 
whooping-cough, was not to return in the open 
dog-cart ; so he and Tom had procured a chaise, 
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and were in our rear. It was very dark, and 
Liz and Lou vainly searched the darkness for 
them, and were sure the driver had deposited 
them in the ditch. This fear I did not share, 
and I wished somebody would mention the 
lecture, but no one did. 

Mr. Brandon had settled himself in his 
comer, and held his peace. And when Liz , 
and Lou had ascertained that we and the fly 
had safely passed the ditch, they were silent 
too, till within ten minutes of our reaching 
home, when we heard shouts behind us, and the 
carriage stopped. We let down the window, 
and Tom's voice shouted from the fly, " Valen- 
tine says, what are we to say about the hissing 
to his father?" 

" Tell him to say nothing, but go to bed, 
and leave me to manage it," replied Giles; 
" and, Graham 

"All right. I hear 

" If the subject can be staved ofi^ tiU to- 
morrow, I shall be glad." 
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CHAPTER n. 

Sebastian. — Look ! he's winding up the watch of his wit ; 
by-and-by it will strike. — The Temped, 

The next day I observed that a profound 
silence was observed on the subject of the 
lecture, and Mr. Mortimer, who was supposed 
to be in low spirits, received more than the usual 
attention from his children. Every one secretly 
pitied him, and there was a talk in the family 
that Tom and Mr. Brandon were to go over to 
a neighbouring town to choose a present for 
his birth-day. This delicate attention, it was 
thought, might divert his mind from his morti- 
fication ; and when I asked Valentine what 
the present was to be^ he replied that he only 
knew it was to be appropriate to the day, — 
consequently it would of course be a tankard." 

"Why?" I asked; " why a tankard?" 

" Because the day is muggy." 

" I don't believe you invented that joke 
yourself, it does not sound at all original." 

VOL. in. E 
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" Doesn't it? Well, perhaps I did not, 
then ; but I seemed to think I did." 

" I suppose you have not forgotten that I 
proposed to read with you ? " 

"Not at all. I cannot go out of doors such 
weather, so I'll read all day if you like.'' 

" Pity you give such a bad reason for a 
good action." 

" Would you have me give a good reason 
for a bad action instead? as the Feejee 
islander did, when he threatened to leave off 
eating Englishmen altogether, because their 
flesh tasted so of salt." 

He then began, in a fitful sort of way, to 
read and construe, while Liz and Lou sat by 
at work ; and Mrs. Henfrey alternately read 
her novel and listened to our frequent 
sparring. 

" I wish I knew what old Giles was talking 
about," he exclaimed, when, the rain having 
ceased, he saw his father and Mr. Brandon 
sauntering along a gravel-walk, and talking. 

" Old " in some families is a term of oppro- 
brium ; but, as used by Valentine, it was 
generally supposed to express affection. 

*' What should he be talking of?'' said 
Lou. 
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" He's such an old patriarch," continued 
Valentine. " Why, he's talking of me, to be 
sure. I know he is. Now, Miss Graham, 
you never heard me cough, did you ? " 

*'No, not once." 

" What business is it of his, then, if I do 
cough at night? How he found out that I do, 
I can't think. Am I to be spied out, and 
cockered up, and blanketed all my days? '' 

" What has St. George been doing? " asked 
one of the girls. 

"Doing! Why just after I got into bed 
last night, he marched into my room hauling 
a great blanket after him, and carrying a 
candle. A happy instinct warned me of what 
he was after, so when he spoke I did not 
answer a word, for I knew if I stirred a limb,' 
or even wagged a finger, I should begin to 
cough. So 1 lay like a log, and we stared at 
each other with cheerful persistency. He set 
down his candle (only consider my helpless 
condition, I could not throw so much as a 
pillow at him!) and he began to examine the 
bed-clothes ; said curtains were unwholesome ; 
and it was no use trying to harden myself by 
having only one blanket, when I was wheezing 
like an old broken-winded horse. So he took 
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his blanket, laid it over, and, as he stood 
leaning against the bed-post preaching at me, 
he ignominiously tucked it in with his foot. 
If I was a pet felon in gaol, I could not Ibe 
more pestered with attention than I am. What 
with beef-tea and comforters, my life's a bur- 
den to me. But to be tucked up ! there 

he goes again, laying down the law, and father 
is listening. 

" Well," said Mrs. Henfrey, " what did he 
do next ? '' 

" Do ! Why he sat down on the side of the 
bed and lectured me ; said it was unmanly to 
neglect my health, and showed a cowardly 
wish to escape the duty of being prudent ; 
said it was selfish, talked about father, you 
know, and my duty to myself on his account ; 
and how, if anything happened to me, it would 
break his heart. Well, that's an aflfecting 
point of view to set it in, but he shouldn't 
have tucked me up ! However, in another 
Ininute it was all over with me Giles went 
on talking of father : * How could I go on in 
this way, when I knew I was as dear to him 
as the apple of his eye ? ' I could not stand 
that ; I said, ^ Which eye ? ' Now that seems 
a natural enough question to ask ; but I sup- 
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pose my long silence made it impressive, for 
old Giles forgot all his heroics, and laughed 
till he shook the bed. Father has a habit, 
sometimes, of looking at one, rubbing his 
hands, and whispering to himself, * He's as 
dear to me, this fellow is, as the very apple of 
i^^y eye.' Sometimes he does it to St. George, 
and sometimes to me. ' I suppose as one was 
appropriated to you before I was born, and he 
has but two, mine must be the left,' I went 
on ; ' and to be as the apple of one's father's 
left eye, is no such great matter, when he 
can't see out of it. the meanness of keeping 
the good eye for yourself! ' Well, I paid dear 
for that sally ; he laughed, but I began to 
cough, and I coughed (to use an appropriate 
simile) till the gunpowder ran out at the heels 
of my boots." 

" Dear me ! " said Mrs. Henfrey, anxiously. 
She was very much disturbed to hear this, and 
not at all amused at his queer way of relating 
it. " Then what is St. George going to 
do?" 

" That is exactly what I want to know. I 
hope he is not ruining all my prospects in life ; 
but if he is, I cannot help it. I've done my 
best." 
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He now plunged into his exercise, and only 
paused once during the next half-hour to say, 
" I am taken in tow by the powerful steam- 
tug ' Dorothea,' registered A 1, for fifteen 
years. I'm coming into port at a spanking 
rate, and I know they'll say, * Let him keep 
on terms with the young woman ; what signi- 
fies his terms with old Alma Mater?' " 

Presently he broke out again — 

'' Here am I, six feet one in my socks (St. 
George is only a bare five feet, eleven when he 
first wakes in the morning), and yet I'm 
reading Greek with a girl, and have never yet 
had so much as one sniff of the air of fi'eedom. 
If I had been up at Cambridge all these weeks, 
and my cough had been left alone, perhaps it 
would have been well befpre now." 

Aunt Christie now came in, and Mrs. Hen- 
frey detailed to her how Valentine coughed at 
night. I never saw anyone so gently, peace- 
ably, and persistently uninterested in the droll 
side- of things as Mrs. Henfrey was, and yet so 
kind and comfortable. Though she was a 
widow and had lost two young children, her 
face looked unworn and satisfied. In her life 
the affections must surely have played a sub- 
ordinate part. She had let her good things 
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go easily. She had what are called substantial 
comforts about her, and she pleased herself 
with them. Perhaps she had never held the 
others very closely to her heart ; but a little 
shade of anxiety was visible now on her 
pleasing face* And when Aunt Christie made 
light of " the Oubit's " ailment, it did not re- 
assure her. 

Aunt Christie was not in the least like one's 
notion of a spinster in poor circumstances. 
There was an affluence of energy, and some- 
times an agreeable vehemence in her ways, 
that spoke of strength, both of mind and body. 
Her hands and feet were large and bony; and, 
though more than sixty years old, she evidently 
found a deep joy in life, and thought of it as a 
great blessing. 

She soon began to talk to me, and Valentine 
called her to order, — 

" Miss Graham belongs to me. We haven't 
done our Greek yet." ' 

Presently she spoke again, and again he 
found fault, and she ridiculed him. 

" We've done our Greek now," I observed. 

" But I have annexed you," he answered. 
'* I'm a great comfort to you ; I satisfy the 
craving you have to be useful, you know ; and 
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I consider that, in return, you ought to devote 
yourself to me. In fact, it's no fun to talk to 
you, unless I can have you, as it were, for my 
own possession." 

" Ay, ay, possession ! " said Aunt Christie. 
" It's astonishing how early the mind of 
humanity begins to cling to the notion of 
possession. I remember I , was but seven or 
eight years old '' (here he interrupted her, but 
she went on just the same), " I was but seven 
or eight years old when iny father gave me a 
bit of ground to make a garden oi^ and through 
it ran a little burn, that, before it reached us, 
came down past one or two of the cotters' 
doors. One day, ,some of their bairns made 
and launched on it a fleet of paper boats. 
They came floating down into my water, and 
I, full of a lofty indignation to think that they 
should intrude where I was mistress of the 
property, flung out every one of the flabby 
things with my rake; and while they lay 
wrecked on the grass, I proudly compared 
myself to Van Tromp, sailing through the 
narrow seas with a broom at his mast-head, to 
signify that he had swept the English ships 
from the Channel." 

She had a way of telling this which showed 
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she meant to compare his conduct with her 
own, and nothing that he said made any differ- 
ence. He had been made ridiculous in my 
eyes and in his own. 

Tom and ]\Ir. Brandon were away some 
hours; but, while dressing me for dinner, Mrs. 
Brand told me they had returned, ai^d brought 
a gentleman with them, who would stay and 
dine — a Doctor Limpsey; and the cook had 
received orders to keep back the dinner half 
an hour. '*She says she never lived with 
such a trying family,'' continued Mrs. Brand. 
"She is sure the dinner will be spoilt; and 
she is so nervous, she is hardly fit to dish 
up." 

" Well, but if th6 dinner is spoilt, she 
need not worry ; it wiU not be her fault." 

" Gentlefolks don't consider that," said Mrs. 
Brand.; " they don't know the difficulties 
there are below while they sit eating at their 
ease — nor the trouble of keeping jelly cold, 
and gravy hot, and the fish from burning, and 
the pudding from fallmg. Yet, if the dinner 
is not sent up as well as usual, you may 
depend on it, Mrs. Henfrey will speak about 
it to-morrow. Ladies always do." 

Dr. Limpsey was a pleasant man, and did 
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his best to make the evening go off well. He ' 
and Tom had a long and animated conversa- 
tion, and then we had some duets; but Mr. 
Mortimer sat perfectly silent in his ohair, 
and Mr. Brandon watched him, and was very 
grave. 

Late in the evening, as I sat a little apart 
from the rest, Valentine came up and said, — » 

" You see, St. George did steal a march on 
me. I believe he went away mainly to bring 
Dr. Limpsey; and when he had got him, he 
just said to my father that it might be as well 
if he gave me a look. Father, of course, said 
' Yes.' '' 

" But what did the Doctor say ? " 

"Why, he said I was to eat bread and 
milk for my breakfast. At my age, too ! '' 

"You don't like it, then?" 

" If that fellow Prentice were to hear that I 
eat bread and milk for my breakfast, I should 
never hear the last of it." 

" But surely, that was not all he said ? " 

"No; he poked and tapped, and listened 
with his ear at my chest ; said I was to have 
a fire in my room all day; and remarked to 
father, as if I had been a sweet, unconscious 
infant, that I was a very fine young fellow. 
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and there was a thickening of the right lung. 
Then I was sent away, and not allowed to 
hear any more of their odious plans/' 

And he recurred to the prescription of his 
breakfast, and to Prentice, with such heartfelt 
annoyance, that I said, — 

'^ 1 am very fond of bread and milk; I shall 
ask if I may have some too; and I shall ask 
Liz to join. No doubt she will; and then, 
if anything does reach the ears of Prentice, it 
will be that some of the family and the guests 
have taken a liking to it, and generally eat 
it." 

" You are a brick!'' he exclaimed, "if ever 
there was one." 

And the next morning three basins " smoked 
upon the board." 

Valentine did not appear to feel at all un- 
easy about the remarks of the doctor on his 
health. He grumbled a good deal when he 
went into the morning room, because it had 
been decreed that for the present he was only 
to go out in fine weather; but he laid out his 
books and lexicons and exercises, and called 
on me to come and give my lesson, as if he 
found having some one to tyrannise over a set- 
off against the despotic orders of the physician^ 
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" And I wish you to understand, my dear 
young friend," he presently said, "that you 
are not going to have all the lecturing and in- 
structing to yourself. I am going to take my 
turn now, and overhaul your education a little 
before I begin my Greek," 

"No, don't!" I replied, for Tom and Mr. 
Brandon had come in, and Aunt Christie was 
listening. 

" I -shall begin with a few moral remarks," 
he proceeded. " I wish to see what use you 
have made of your many advantages ; for, no 
doubt, my good girl, you are sensible that you 
have had advantages. That's the style, isn't 
it. Aunt Christie?" 

Aunt Christie pricked up her head. " Ye're 
just the marvel of creation for idleness and 
impudence," she answered, with a good-natured 
laugh. 

"Now, then," he continued, "you went on 
a yachtiQg tour last winter : went to Buenos 
Ayres?" 

" Yes." 

" What's the latitude and longitude of 
Buenos Ayres?" 

" I forget — at least I don't know with per- 
fect accuracy." 
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" Sad, sad, breaking down at once ! Is that 
the best answer you can give me?" 

*^Why," exclaimed St. George, "you don't 
mean to say that you know yourself?" 

" I do." 

" You have been consulting books of travels 
then, and that accounts for some gapS on my 
shelves.'' 

^' I shall take no notice of your mean in- 
sinuation. Describe Buenos Ayres, Miss Gra- 
ham." 

" It's a horrid, watery, sandy, square, un- 
interesting place." 

'•If I were to go to that country, I have no 
doubt I could find interesting things in it for 
years," said Valentine, reproachfully. 

" Nq doubt at aU, Oubit," said Aunt Christie. 
" The shallowest sea God ever spread is deep 
enough to float a flounder." 

" There's nothing I could not make some- 
thing of, 'or get something out of," continued 
the young professor. 

" Quite true," said St. George. " I believe 
if you met a sea-nymph walking by the shore, 
you would beg a bit of coral of her." 

" And why shouldn't I?" exclaimed Valen- 
tine. 
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" Why shouldn't you put the highest things 
to their lowest use? Well, that's a subject 
for your own consideration quite as much as 
for mine.'' 

" So the town's square, is it ? '' said Valentine. 
" Yes, I know it is." 

"But I only went once into the town," I 
continued. 

*' Then make some rather more intelligent 
remarks concerning it." 

"I saw in the streets paving-stones with 
English inscriptions on them, such as ' Try 
Warren's Blacking,' and ' Do you bruise your 
Oats vet ? ' I asked what this meant, and was 
told that they had no stone, so they imported 
old pavement from England. It comes as 
ballast. I think they said they had a contract 
with the Kensington Vestry or the Notting- 
hill Vestry. I know it was somewhere at the 
West-End. Do you find that confirmed in 
yoiir books?" 

" Let me have none of this levity. How 
wide is the river?" 

'' Thirty or forty miles, I should think; and 
when I saw the harbour, it was generally full 
of carts and horses." 

"In the water?" 
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" Of course. The ships lie nearly two miles 
from the shore. The water used to wash over 
the horses' backs as they came out to them.'' 

" Do yoti think the horses liked it?" 

" No ; they used to kick and plunge a good 
deal, so that great pumpkins and melons, and 
all sorts of lumpish nuts, and queer fruits and 
berries, used to be set afloat out of the carts, 
and come sailing down to us. A man stood 
bolt upright on each horse's back, and appeared 
to stand on the water, for you only saw the 
horse's head, you know." 

*' That must have had rather a bathing- 
machine effect. Well, I can make nothing of 
you. What else did you see in those parts ? " 

" I saw Eio." 

^^ What have you to remark concerning it?" 

"It was^ perfectly beautiful! and I went in 
an omnibus to see the Horticultural Gardens." 

"An omnibus!" 

" Yes ; and there is a rock in them nearly 
three thousand feet high, and it was so hot 
that I could hardly bear to lay my hand 
on it." 

"That's what we call accurate informa- 
tion. The Corcovada Rock you mean — 2,400 
feet high." 
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" Ah ! that is mentioned in your book, then. 
Does it add that the butterflies there, instead 
of wavering and waggKng about, go shooting 
and darting across like birds? I saw some 
great flowers like open loose lilies, and settling 
on them were crowds of large butterflies, with 
perfectly transparent wings. The sun shone 
through them, and all their delicate little veins 
were reflected on the lilies. It was intensely 
hot, but that could not have been the reason 
why the birds were so lazy : they expected us 
to get out of their way. When I came among 
a croA\'d of large ones, I felt inclined to say, 
^ Do get out of my path, will you?' Buenos 
Ayi*es smelt of wool: all that part of South 
America had a woolly smell that you could 
perceive out at sea. But Rio had a slightly 
mouldy scent, as of damp woods and fruits 
wasted and decapng in the hot, steaming 
shade.'' 

^"^ Fimcv, mere fiuicv, Miss Graham. How 
am 1 to chissifv such talk as this ? " 

** I lia\x^ often noticed^'' sjud Mr. Brandon, 
*'tluu ovorything coming from the prairie 
towns in the States has a i>erceptible smell of 



gn^ss."' 



** And you can smell Loudon ten miles off 
bv the smoke." observed Mrs, Henfrev. 
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" And all India smells of sandal- wood/' re- 
marked Tom. 

" Very improving, this. Proceed." ' 

'^The cooks go to market on horseback. 
The beggars beg on horseback (at least, the 
cripples do), and the children ride down the 
hills to school on the backs of large sheep." 

" Now, I wonder whether that's true, or 
not ! Have you any other remark to make ? " 

" Yes. I did not hear any birds sing at 
Rio, but the frogs chirped exactly as sparrows 
do,, and there were flies who whistled at night. 
Their note was just like a railway whistle, and 
quite as loud." 

" Now, stop ! I am going to siun up, and I 
will mainly insist on that perverse ingenuity 
which has not only avoided conveying one 
single item of worthy information, but which 
has prevented me from bringing ' out my 
learning. One more question. What is the 
depth of Rio harbour ? " 

" I don't know." 

" Then, as Captain Cuttle said, ' No more 
don't I.' " 

After this I had Valentine and Jiis Greek to 
myself all the rest of the morning, and, after 
luncheon, April having treated us to one of 
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her ever-fresh varieties, and given us a warm, 
still, and very sunny day^ we sallied forth in 
a body to a certain fir copse, where we meant 
to sit for awhile, Aunt Christie bringing some 
books with her, and Tom also. We reached a 
screen of larches, and came through it to a 
place where the underwood had been cut 
away, and the large trees left. A good many 
felled trunks lay on the ground, with clumps 
of primroses about them, and on the slope of 
a ridge grew whole nations of anemones and 
wild hyacinths. 

We sat down on the ridge, just in front of 
the screen of firs. The long, deep dell was all 
bare to the light, for the chestnuts and poplar- , 
trees had not yet unfolded their crumpled 
leaves, and the sun was pouring down his rays 
on the heads of the flowers. I do not know 
that a partly felled wood is a particularly 
lovely place in general, but that unsullied sky 
was delightful, so was the sudden warmth and 
the thick shelter behind us, and 1 hked to see 
the shy English birds flitting about and piping, 
' and then. peeping round corners at. us. 

Aunt Christie was with us, but not Mrs, 
Henfrey, she almost always remained where 
Mr. Mortimer chose to be. Valentine pre- 
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sently came Up, with a large untidy bunch of 
flowers in each hand, and his little dog 
followed with some twigs of -flowering larch iu 
his mouth. 

Aunt Christie began to caress him. ' It 
appeared that he was Emily's dog, and had 
been left in special charge of Valentine. 

"Bonny Emily!'' said Aunt Christie, ''I 
miss her. It's not much of a man she's got ; 
but, I'll answer for it, she rules him well." 

'' She does," said Mr. Brandon. " Not that 
that is anything uncommon ; this is a woman- 
ridden age. Yet, it is but fair to confess that 
all the former ones were man-ridden ages. 
What we want is a happy proportion." 

"Emily was always sure such wonderful 
things were coming," remarked Lou. " Wasn't 
she, St. George ?" 

" Yes," he answered, " Emily always 
wanted all — wanted the sea at her doorsteps, 
to come singing up the street, between her 
and the opposite neighbours. Have we no 
boats ? How easy to step on board ; and 
then we should be out on the road that leads 
every where. ^^ 

^ Valentine, who had flung himself full length 
on the slope, and tied his flowers together, 

f2 
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taking the twigs from his dog to add to them, 
now reared himself on one elbow, and gra- 
ciously saying, " There, I knew you wanted 
some of these,'' dropped the ponderous lump 
of flowers on my lap. 

" My dear boy ! '' said Mr. Brandon, " I 
really think T must take you in hand; is that 
the sort of nosegay to give a lady — ^bigger 
than her head, and tied up with an old hat- 
band, torn off for the occasion?" 

" Well,'' answered Valentine, sulkily, " I 
had nothing else to tie it up with ; and as for 
bigness, I got one twice as big, last week, for 
Jane Wilson." 

" Worse and worse ! you shouldn't have 
mentioned that little fact at all. Now when I 
give a nosegay to a lady — " 

'' Ah ! but you never do." 

" How do you know that ? " 

''Ay," said the old aunt, "how does he 
know that?" It was an ay at least two 
syllables long. 

Mr. Brandon made some reply, in which he 
was especially severe on the dripping cur, out 
of whose mouth some of the stuff had been 
taken, and who, he said, had been pushing his 
nose into every rat-hole within reach; and 
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Valentine, taking the matter quite in earnest, 
exclaimed, " ^^ow, Liz ! now. Aunt Christie ! 
isn't this a shame? — Giles was never knowji 
in all his days to be attentive and polite. It's 
my belief he can't bear girls ; and because I 
try to supply his deficiencies, he calls my dog 
a cur." 

'^ Oh, pray defend your dog," I said ; " you 
seem to feel the remarks on him far more than 
those on yourself." 

" So I do ; he smells no worse than other 
fellows' dogs, when they have been rat-hunt- 
ing ; and, as to carrying things for me, that's 
his nature — he's only acting according to his 
lights.'! Then, observing that we were laugh- 
ing at him for taking the thing so seriously, 
he suddenly came out of his sulky fit, and 
exclaimed, " If I could see your nosegays, 
Giles, no doubt I should have a fine example 
to copy ; but it's my belief they are not yet 
gathered." 

" Nor Kkely to be," said Lou. 

" Fancy Giles presenting a nosegay ! " ex- 
claimed Liz. 

" On one knee, with the words, ' Accept 
this wreath, loveliest of thy sex!'" said 
Mr. Brandon ; '' that is my favourite style." 
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Presently after this Tom was desired by the 
old aunt to read, and he took up a volume of 
Carlyle that he had with him, and some of us 
listened, and the others took an interest in the 
bringing down of a ragged last year's nest, 
which hung in a young tree, close in front of 
us. 

Valentine first flung his own bandless hat 
at it; but instead of coming down with the 
nest, it stuck up there, in the fork itself. 
Many fir-cones lay strewed about; these he 
collected into a heap, and the two brothers, as 
they sat, pelted the hat with great skill and 
interest, till Liz, suddenly observing that 
Valentine had nothing on his head, leaned 
forward, and, whispering for a moment to Mr. 
Brandon, lifted off his hat and quietly put it 
on Valentine. Neither of the two took any 
particular notice ; and there was something so 
easy and familiar in the little action, that I 
wondered afresh whether it was all my own 
fault that my brother held me, as it seemed, 
so far off. 

But the fir-cones being now exhausted, with 
no effect, St. George took up the big bunch of 
flowers, which lay beside me, and flung it up 
with such force into the tree, that it brought 
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the hat crashing down at last, and the nest 
and a dead bough with it. On hearing the 
noise and seeing this pother, Tom naturally 
looked up, and paused, whereupon Miss Chris- 
tie, no doubt thinking it would not be cour- 
teous tQ let him suppose we took no interest 
in his reading, proceeded to make some obser- 
vations on it, and Tom, shutting the book, 
said, '' Carlyle is a rare v old boy ; he digs up 
a thought, now and then, which is like a 
nugget of pure gold." 

'' Ah, but we should value it more if he 
sometimes left it uncoined," observed Mr. 
Brandon; "he always stamps it with his own 
image and superscription." 

'^ Now, what do you mean by that, for good- 
ness' sake ? " said Aunt Christie, a little tartly. 

" That it is egptistical to write in such a 
style that nobody can mistake a sentence for 
any otheY man's concoctions." 

" Ah, well, Giles, we all know that the poor 
old man is no favourite of yours; but," she 
added, as if conscious that she had only said 
this because she was secretly vexed at any 
sort of disparagement of any old person what- 
ever, — " but I think this old woman is and 
always has been." 
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'' Poor old man^'^ repeated Tom, very tnuch 
amused at such an expression applied to Car- 
lyle ; " Now, suppose we try a change." 

" Yes, but not Tennyson — ^not the Men- 
delssohn of poets," exclaimed Mr. Brandon, 
as if in great alarm. 

"Why not?" replied Tom. 

" Because Pm so choked up with sentiment 
already to-day, that I hardly know what to 
do with myself, and I know he'll make me 
worse." 

" 1 like sentiment," said Lou, idly ; " it's 
sb soothing." 

" Soothing? soothing, indeed ! Well, if I 
am tt) plunge into sentiment, let it be over 
head and ears, and in good earnest, and let 
there be nobody there to see. But a large 
party dallying with it, and dipping in here a 
foot, and there a finger, is what I cannot 
understand." 

'' Because you are so vehement," said Tom. 
*' Now, when I read this sort of thing, I feel 
like a cat sitting still to be stroked by its 
master's hand. I like it, and purr accordingly." 

" When my masters lay their hands upon 
me, I never feel that I am being stroked ; I 
feel the thrill of their touch vibrating among 
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the strings of my heart, and playing wild 
music on that strange instrument to a tune 
that I never intended ; making it tremble and 
shake to its inmost core, in their unsparing 
race over the chords." 

" Do you mean to say that any living poet 
has such an effect on you now? " 

" No ; but a man who once had real power, 
must retain a portion of it thus, that the old 
strain recalls the time when it was felt to be 
so suitable and so telling; and nothing is 
more / affecting than to be thrown back into 
one's former self unawares." 

" I'm sure it's past my power to see any re- 
semblance between Tennyson and Mendel- 
ssohn," said Aimt Christie. 

'' There is a kind of subtle beauty in their 
harmonies. Something dreamy, and a general 
pensiveness of effect which comes J)artly from 
high finish. They are both tender and not 
passionate, and they both appeal strongly to 
the feminine side of a man's nature. Handel, 
on the contrary, is almost exclusively mascu- 
line, just as Milton is." 

" Handel is a very jolly fellow," said Tom. 

" He is a glorious fellow ; 1 hkehim better 
than Miltpn, and Tennyson better than Men- 
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delssohn. Handel's humanity is grave and 
deep ; his pathos manly, his reverence sub- 
lime. When 1 hear his music I feel the more 
a man for it. He makes one brave. His 
sweetness does not subdue, but comfort and 
elevate ; his passion keeps clear of all puling. 
I go and hear him whenever I can." 

" Giles is like a jockey," observed Valentine, 
"he ^oes into training to make himself strong." 

"And he's as full of sentiment as he can 
hold/' said the old aunt, nodding at him. " I 
always used to be afraid he would turn out a 
poet himself. Why didn't ye, Giles ?" 

" It was entirely on account of the rhymes," 
he answered, bantering her. " There are so 
many bad rhymes in the English language, and 
they would come to me." 

"And that's a pity," she answered with 
gravity ; " a bad rhyme, like a bad ^g^^^ is aye 
conspeecuous. You may beat up a dozen eggs 
in the cake, but if only one of them's bad it 
spoils all. Now what are you two girls laugh- 
ing at ? " 

" Perhaps at your notion about Giles turning 
out a poet," said Valentine. 

"And Miss Graham, too," she continued. 
" Well, child, ye might know better, for ye've 
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seen the world ; but, as I remember, ye found 
some of the strangest parts of it very im- 
interesting." 

" Yes," said Giles, ''I was surprised when 
you said that. Miss Graham. I should have 
thought you would find plenty there to gratify 
the widest and most wholesome curiosity." 

'' Ay, and intelligence, too," proceeded Aimt 
Christie. "And I am glad, to bp sure, she 
has some of that ; for, my dears, all of you, ye 
may have remarked that one must have a 
certain amount both of intelligence and know- 
ledge to be amazed even at the most extra- 
ordinary things." 

We admitted the truth of this, and she went 
on. " I remember when I was a mere weani 
had a nurse-girl that thought to make me re- 
spect and fear her by telling me that her 
grandmother was a very powerful witch ; and, 
indeed, if she pleased to mutter her spells she 
could make the moon come down into our back 
yard ; but I was not at all impressed, for I 
argued with myself that the moon, as I had 
seen, came down somewhere every night, with 
no spells at all. At one time I had seen it go 
down into the. trees behind the manse, at 
another it would dip the other side that hill 
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where Johnnie MacQueen had his potato 
garden. So 1 just answered, 'When your 
granny brings her down so near as that, ye 
won't forget to wake me, for I would dearly 
like to have a look at her/ " 

This story was mainly directed at me, and 
was supposed to illustrate my want of intelli- 
gence ; but there was more good-nature than 
malice in it, and Aunt Christie evidently felt 
that now she had the laugh on her side. 

''And all this time," she continued, "we're 
keeping the lie/tenant from his books." 

" Because Brandon's so afraid of Tennyson," 
said Tom. And I broke in, " I should be very 
sorry to do without him." 

" Ten years ago I embued myself with him 
thoroughly," observed Mr. Brandon. " Like 
a cow that has fed on madder I was dyed in 
his colour to the very bones ; that was when I 
was young and careless, as you all are now, 
including Aunt Christie. — Lou ! " 

" Yes, dear," answered Lou. 

" I hear the sound of wheels — the wheels as 
of a very exceeding old and rickety yellow 
chariot. It will be our painful duty to go in." 

"Who sits in the yellow chariot?" asked 
Tom. 
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" A fine woman. Unless her soul is twice 
the customary size, it can be no match for its 
tabernacle." 

" 111 go in and pay my respects to the fine 
woman." 

" Sister knows where we are," observed Liz ; 
" if she wants us she can send for us." 

** Mrs. Wilson and Jane with her ! " ex- 
claimed Valentine. " They are come to call 
on Aunt Christie." 

A carriage was now seen for a moment, and 
a smiling face nodding and bowing. " Well, 
we must go in," said the girls, and we all rose 

^' But there is no need for Miss Graham to 
come in," observed Mr. Brandon. " I dare say 
she would much prefer to be left here for half- 
an-hour." 

I replied that I should like it exceedingly, 
and they went away, Mr. Brandon sajdng tiiat 
he would come when the Wilsons were gone 
and fetch me in. 

When they were gone I leaned my chin 
upon my hand, had a long and delightfid dream 
all to myself, and sat so still that the birds and 
squirrels grew bold, and the butterflies, taking 
me perhaps for a mere erection made of dra- 
pery, settled nearer, and then the robins began 
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to sing with shriUer notes and hop about with 
a perter air. 

In what seemed a very little while, I heard 
the tread of a man's foot on the dead twigs; 
Mr. Brandon approached, and, strange to say, 
he had some wild flowers in his hand— a nose- 
gay fresh and perfect, made of the most delicate 
flowers and the youngest leaves and newly- 
opened violets. He looked very grave, as he 
generally did when not talking. '^ I hope you 
have not found the time long,'' he said ; " we 
have been away three-quarters of an hour." 
Then he sat down a little below me on the 
slope, took out a manuscript, and tearing ofi^ 
its last leaf, on which nothing was written, 
folded it round his nosegay, and said gravely, 
'' I robbed you of your flowers; may these take 
their place?" How little sisters know their 
brothers ! was the thought that darted mto my 
mind, but I tried to be as grave as he was 
while I held out my hand for them, and said, 
" Is that MS. the lectiKC ? If so I did not hear 
the end of it." 

'' Nor any one else as here written," he 
replied. "I only write my lectures dpwn, 
because, being a poward by nature, I seldom 
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like to stand up without something to fall back 
upon in case I should lose my self-possession." 

" What would be likely to take it away ? " 
I enquired. 

He looked surprised at my question, and no 
wonder, for it asked him to unfold a little 
point in his character, which at first 1 thought 
he meant to keep to himself, but he did not. 
He replied, " If I were to look up suddenly 
and see some one whose presence I had been 
unaware of, and whom I very much wished to 
please, I might lose it ; and yet if I had 
known beforehand of that very person's in- 
tended presence, dnd been ready for it, I 
should find it a great stimulus ; and I think 
most people would give the same account of 
themselves." 

" I suppose," he presently added, '' you 
know who it was that saved my lecture last 
night ? You recognized the voice that made 
game of my assailants ? *' 

" No, indeed," 

" It was Graham. That fellow is so quick 
— he seized the opportunity instantly." 

" How clever of him ! " 

'' Yes." Then he hesitated and presently 
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said, " I wonder whether you have^ any in- 
fluence over him." 

" No, not the least in the world." 

" You are sure of that ; you feel that you 
have no power to persuade him?'' 

'' No, indeed, I have none." 

" That is odd," he went on, '' for you began 
to influence my young brother directly." 

" They are not alike — they are fitful, and 
they want perseverance, but it is from different 
causes." 

" Yes, that is true,'' he said, and seemgd to 
ponder. 

" And Tom is so much above me, he is in- 
tellectually so much my superior, that," I 
went on, " I am afraid of him." 

Upon this he looked up, smiled, and said, 
'' Afraid of hini ! Very few people inspire 
you with such a feeling, I should think." 

'' On the contrary, when I do not under- 
stand people, I often feel afraid of them." 

" Are you afraid of Valentine ? " 

" Certainly not." 

" ' Certainly not 1 ' " with a little exultant 
laugh. '' No, you can wind that young gen- 
tleman round your finger. Are you afraid of 
me ?" 
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" Will you read the end of that lecture ? I 
should like so much to hear it." 

Without answering he continued to look 
at the flowers as I held them with one hand 
on my knee, and smoothed a leaf and settled 
a bud with the other. " Ah ! " he said, " you 
treat my flowers just as you did Valentine's. 
A long time ago — ten years — as I sat in this 
wood, and almost in this very spot, I gave a 
bunch of flowers to — " and here he paused 
for some time, then went on without putting 
in any name : " She held them as she talked, 
and flattered them with the touch of her 
deKcate fingers ; she smoothed the prinp*ose 
faces, and spread out the crumpled leaves 
with her caressing hand, but she cared to have 
them no more than you did for that prodigious 
bunch ; and she showed it, just as you have 
done. I felt it (young fool that I was) — I 
felt it to the very heart." 

" I did not mean to disparage Valentine's 
flowers. I touched them very lightly; it could 
not make them fade." 

" Very lightly, just as you have been touch- 
ing mine nbw, as softly as one might smooth 
a baby's hair. I never saw flowers so treated 
from that day to this. It was not what she 

VOL. III. G 
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did that pained me, but what she did not 
do." 

"And have I followed her in that omis- 
sion?" 

His words troubled me exceedingly; they 
were the regretful avowal of some passionate 
love; but as he looked up at me he made me 
so thoroughly conscious again of the imaginary 
beauty with which he invested me, that I was 
abashed and felt my face colour over with a 
bloom that nature did not bestow on me often. 
They were such inconvenient blushes that I 
was fain to lift up the flowers to hide them, 
and I inhaled their fragrance and lingered 
over it as long as I could. I thought of 
Dorinda, and wondered how there could be 
anything to be so. disturbed about, concerning 
some earlier love, if he was satisfied of hers ; 
and when I was obliged to put the flowers 
down, I said : " Perhaps this friemd of yours 
was just as unconscious of disparaging the 
flowers as I have been twice this afternoon ; 
but I should like to be warned for the future. 
What did she do?" 

"What did she omit? It was what you 
have just this moment done. She did not lift 
them to her face, nor let them touch her Kps, 
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and exhale their fragrance for her. I might 
have gathered dog-violets for any sweetness 
she drew from them." 

" I know you abjure sentiment." 

"Yes, I do." 

" Then let' us look for a prosaic season for 
her behaviour. Perhaps that lady did not 
like the scent of flowers." 

" Perhaps that lady did not like me." 

" It would be as absurd seriously to conclude 



so " 



He had turned on his elbow, and laughter 
lighted up his eyes when I paused — " As to 
infer the contrary now," he said ; " yes, so it 
would, and yet if flowers are gathered for your 
especial pleasure and you accept them, I think 
it is singular not to ascertain whether they are 
sweet or not." 

" As I have done, but then I am not afraid 
of Tennyson, or of Mendelssohn either." 

" Do you ever think of the oracular Miss 
Tott? It would have shocked her sentimental 
soul to hear you make that last speech ; she 
would have moaned over your audacity, and 
answered you as she did Graham — " Ah, you 
will be some day." 

" But shaU I? Do tou think I ghall? '' 

« 2 
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" My thought should be at your service if 
it was worth haviug, but I do not know 
enough of you to make it so. Do you re- 
member Walter Scott's description of Minna 
and Brenda, and the feelings of those damsels 
as regarded ghosts ? ' The one/ he says, * be- 
lieved, but was not afraid ; the other did not 
beKeve, but trembled ' — ^with which of the 
two do you sympathize ? " 

" I admire the first, though I fear I might 
not be able to imitate her. The second I pity, 
but I blame and I think I almost despise her. 
At present, my belief is that there are no 
ghosts, and certainly I do not tremble." 

" When they rise, then, and begin to haunt 
you, you will, I doubt not, be what you admire 
— not afraid^ at least not long afraid ; you 
will know that they exist, but you will learn 
'first to master them, and then to lay them." 

*' When they rise ? Oh, how can you say 
such eerie things, Mr. Brandon? they make 
me wish to go in directly." 

He laughed, but answered — " They have 
made you rise, but it is just as well to go in; 
the air begins to fireshen, and the sun has lost 
its power. I am almost as doleful as Miss 
Tott, am I not?" 
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"On the contrary, all these ghosts and 
spirits of yours are evidently unable to daunt 
you ; perhaps they spur you on to be more 
courageous." 

" Perhaps — or my companion may be 
powerful to lay them. There used to be a 
spirit of the past, that has often appeared to 
me in this wood; you must have chased it 
away." 

I felt there was something ambiguous in 
these words, but 1 answered literally — " Oh, 
no, I do not even believe in ghosts ; how then 
can I have any dealings with them? " 
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CHAPTER III. 

Celia, Young gentleman, your spirita are too bold for your 
years. — Az You Like It, 

As we entered the hall Valentine met us, and 
said, — 

" Oh, Giles, what a pity you were out ! 
Miss Dorinda has been here. They came 
home, it seems, this morning. In case you 
should be away, she left this, and said she 
could not wait, but should be at home on 
Monday morning." 

He gave a letter to Giles, who forthwith 
walked with it to the window, and broke the 
seal. As I went upstairs to change my walk- 
ing dress, I felt my spirits suddenly lowered, 
and wished there was no such person in the 
world as this Miss Dorinda ; but, then, I had 
been fairly told about her, and that she had a 
"heavenly countenance." What, then, was 
the matter with me ? Mr. Brandon, accord- 
ing to my then opinion, was of an age that 
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made it natural I should like to have him for 
a friend, though he was Miss Dorinda's lover. 
Such a new tone had stolen into his voice, and 
such a new look into his eyes, that 1 regarded 
his interest in me as quite certain. I greatly 
wished to have two or three friends of the 
other sex; but all of a sudden it occurred to 
me that, perhaps, Miss Dorinda might not like 
it at all. 

I thought of the flowers, too; and felt a 
sudden compunction. I was ashamed for 
myself, and also for him. His family had all 
agreed to laugh at the notion of his being 
attentive to ladies. He had not contradicted 
them; and yet, as soon as we were alone, he 
had thought proper to bring those flowers to 
me. '' Ah ! '' I thought, " if I were engaged, 
and my lover had brought flowers to some 
other girl, and had talked to her and listened 
to her so, it would have cut me to the heart 
if I had seen it. But I suppose this is flirting ; 
and it seems that all men do it, even the 
gravest of them, when their sisters are not 
there to see." Then I reflected on the open 
manner in which his admiration for Miss 
Braithwaite was talked of by himself and 
others, and I supposed he considered this very 
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openness gave him a right to be as attentive 
to other girls as he pleased. 

I cannot say that when we met again in the 
drawing-room he seemed at all penitent ; and 
two or three times that evening, though his 
sisters were present, he spoke to me with very 
much of the same interest that he had dis- 
played in the wood. 

But he also talked of Miss Braithwaite — 
expressed his pleasure at her return, and said 
he never felt like himself when she was away. 
So it could not be an engagement made merely 
for convenience, I thought ; but she must have 
entered into it with a very willing mind, if no 
attention was paid beforehand. 

" I shall go over on Monday morning, of 
course," he observed. 

" How did she look ? " asked Mrs. Henfrey. 

" Why, sister,'' replied Valentine, in a re- 
gretful tone, " she looked more fragile than 
ever ; — as if a mere breath of wind would blow 
her away." 

Upon this, to my surprise, the sister laughed; 
and Valentine went on, — 

" But, perhaps, she thinks it would be more 
to the pu Impose if the wind would blow some- 
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body else away. No doubt she has been sing- 
ing that song that Liz is so fond of — 

*' ' Wind of the western sea, blow him again, 
Blow him again, blow him again to me." 

" Is nothing to be sacred from your foolish 
jokes?" exclaimed Mr. Brandon, darting an 
angry look at Valentine, who was so startled 
at the suddenness ,of the rebuke and its vehe- 
mence, that he stopped singing, with his 
mouth open. 

It had been impossible not to laugh at his 
cracked voice ; but when we perceived that the 
matter was serious, we became grave as 
quickly as we could. Liz and Louisa forth- 
with began to play a duet, which had been 
open before them for some time, while they 
waited till it was the pleasure of the family to 
hear it. 

Valentine went away to the window at the 
end of the long drawing-room, and sulked 
there a while. I could not help waitching him 
— so much of him, at least, as I could see, for 
it was a bow- window; but the curtains were 
hung straight across, so as to inclose a little 
den behind them. As he was evidently very 
sulky indeed, and no overtures of peace were 
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made, I shortly followed him there; but not 
out of pure pity — it was quite as much be- 
cause I did not wish to be asked to sing. He 
had ensconced himself in the deep window-seat, 
and was staring out into the starry sky, when 
I looked in between the heavy grey curtains, 
which hung about a foot apart. 

" Well," he said, like a great, blunt boy, 
'' what do you want ? " 

" What are you doing here ? " 

"Doing? Why, nothing! But this is as 
nice a place as any other." 

'' Oh, very nice; and so cheerful." 

" I am not cheerful, then. What business 
has St. George to stamp upon me as he does?" 

Then, after a pause, — 

" Hang Dorinda ! " 

" You need not try to make me believe that 
you are out of temper," I replied ; " you are 
tired of that. You have not dignity enough 
to act the martyr for long together.'' 

He screwed his face into all manner of twists 
to hide a smile, but the smile would come, 
and then came a laugh ; and he exclaimed, — 

' ' I say, 1 wish you would come in here and 
sit with me." 

So I came in, and we sat together in the 
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window-seat, — sometimes looking out on the 
dark, driving clouds; and sometimes into the 
lighted drawing-room; for the long curtains, 
sweeping apart on each side, enabled us to see 
what was passing there. We were deep in 
sea talk when Liz looked in. She wanted 
Valentine, and so did St. George. He was 
to play the flute part of some new duets. 
Valentine sent word back to his brother that 
I would not let him go: I could not spare him. 
Whereupon, Mr. Brandon presently put his 
head into our retreat. 

" Now, Giles," said Valentine, " I'm im- 
proving my mind ; Miss Graham is telling me 
a story, And if you want to come in, come 
in! and don't stand blocking out the light. 
Well^ go on. Miss Graham. ' She was sailing 
right in the wind's eye,' didn't you say? 
* when he, most unexpectedly, closed it ; and 
they wouldn't have been able to trim the sails 
if one of them hadn't been torn to ribbons, 
which they naturally used for the purpose.' " 

" Nonsense ! " 

" Ah ! it's very well to say nonsense ; but 

I've heard Giles say that if it was possible to 

use a sea-term erroneously, you had the wit 

^ to do it. Your brother ' says the same. No, 
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it wasn't exactly that, St. George, that we 
wore talking of. She was- telling me, that in 
a ahip the yards in sailing before the wind 
are braced square, and the mizen sail alone is 
usually in a fore-and-aft position. Isn't that 
a nice thing to know? I'm glad they brace 
the yards square, it does equal honour to their 
heads and hearts." 

" Touching confidences," said Mr. Brandon; 
** but, ]\Iiss Graham, come and sing to us." 

''Oh, you have heard my songs; besides, 
}'c>u said last night that I sang without the 
least feeling." 

'* 1 did not say so to you." 

'' dutv ! '' exclaimed Valentine, " how 
often dost thou interfere with our pleasure ! " 

" What else did the Oubit tell you, Miss 
(Jraham?'' 

" That you said I sang in excellent time and 
tune, but without feelmg, which you wondered 
at, for J had a flexible voice ; and that I ac- 
companied myself beautifully." 

''And what do you think she answered?" 
said Valentine; "the self-conceit of girls is 
amazing. She said, * How do you know that 
I could not sing with feeling if I chose ?' 
if she could, why doesn^t she ? " 
h, there are many reasons why people 
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sing, without feeling," he answered: "some 
have no feeling to express." , 

*' Exactly so," said Valentine. 

" Some have harsh, or cold, or shrill voices, 
so that they strive after expression in vain." 

" Not my own case, happily," said Valen- 
tine, " but a common one." 

" Some people want the poetic faculty ; 
they have not discovered how to match a sen- 
sation with a sound, and translate their souls 
into other people's ears with an A flat and a 
B natural, — as the hooting owl does her 
yearning after young mice for supper." 

" That is common enough, but not our case," 
said Valentine. 

"And some are nervous, and think of no- 
thing but getting the song over." 

" That cap does not fit either," replied Va- 
lentine. 

"And some people are sensitive and reserved. 
They are not only half afraid of their own 
deeper feelings, but they are anxious not to 
betray the existence of any such." 

"And why should they ? " I asked; "why 
should they betray their feelings in a mixed 
company of people, who do not much care for 
them?" 

" Why should they, indeed ! But why should 
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you turn advocate so suddenly ? " He laughed 
as if very much amused, and I could only 
reply, " that I did not like any display of 
feeling." 

" People who have deep feelings," he an- 
swered, " never display, and only reveal them 
to a few; but to a person who has observation 
they often betray them." 

I wondered how much I had betrayed of my 
anxieties and disappointment about Tom, when 
he questioned me in the wood as to any influ- 
ence I had over him. 

" Are you a person with much observation ? " 
I inquired. 

" It would appear that I think so," he said. 

*' But if you were, and I knew it," was my 
reply, " I should be impelled to go on singing 
just the same." 

" You would not," he said, " if you thought 
every one was observant. It is of no use 
trying to hide things in a cabinet with glass 
doors." 

" No, I think in such a case I could not 
make up my mind to sing at all." 

" Oh yes, I think you could, considering that 
to understand is almost always to sympathise." 

Alpost directly upon this remark, Liz and 
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Lou fetched me from my retreat and made me 
sing, but as may easily be imagined, I sang 
none the better for this conversation, but 
rather the worse, adding nervousness to my 
other faults, and losing my place more than 
once. There is pleasure, no doubt, in con- 
versing with a person who can make one feel, 
or fancy, that he has studied one's character 
with interest, and can sympathise with its 
pecuHarities ; but in this case it had taken 
away my self-possession, and made me feel 
that I could do nothing naturally; and as I 
sat on the music-stool afterwards, so glad that 
my song was over, Valentine openly blamed 
his brother for not having let my singing 
alone. 

The next day was a Sunday, a country 
Sunday, most cheerful, quiet, and comforting; 
we walked to church through the green fields 
and between budding hedge-rows. There was 
a delightful scent of violets, and the rustic 
congregation had so many wall-flowers in their 
button-holes, that the whole place was sweet 
with them. On one side of the chancel sat 
Lou, with a number of chubby little urchins 
under her care; on the other was the lovely 
, Charlotte Tikey, looking almost too pretty for 
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any common work, but frowning at, and 
hustling, and marshalling the little girls. 

A^alentine had said, '' When Prentice comes 
in I shall ' hem ! ' that you may look at 
him/' 

A heavy determined-looking youngster here 
advanced. The warning 'hem!' was given 
(we were very early, be it known). Prentice 
took his seat in the Vicar's pew. He had stiff 
hair, deep-set eyes, a square forehead, a short 
nose ; his dress was unexceptionable, his gloves 
as tight as drum-parchment, his prayer-book 
gorgeous, his air supercilious. 

I found it impossible not to have Prentice 
in my thoughts; he reminded me of some 
description I had seen in one of Dickens's 
works, of a youth about his age. When we 
sang, he seemed to express by his manner 
that we had done it very well, considering./ 
When the Vicar preached. Prentice was atten- 
tive; he approved now and then, as might be 
seen by his conveying into his countenance a 
look which plainly said, " That is not bad — 
not at all bad. I quite agree with you." He 
was also so good as to keep the younger pupils 
in order, and occasionally he favoured me with 
a look of curiosity, and, I thought, of disfavour. 
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I felt all the time as if Dickens must have seen 
and sketched him. 

As we came out of church, Prentice and 
Yalentine met, and stayed behind to talk, 
Valentine running after and joining us, so 
very much out of breath that Mrs. Henfrey 
rebuked him for his imprudence. 

"When you know," she remarked, "that 
Dr. Limpsey particularly said you were not 
to exert yourself." 

*^ Why, sister," said Valentine, " would you 
have me let Prentice think that I'm broken- 
winded? I say," addressing me, "just take 
my arm for a minute, will you? Do." 

He said this half confidentially, and I did 
take his arm; but he was so tall that I shortly 
, withdrew, saying that I preferred to walk 
alone. 

" Oh," he answered, " I don't care about it 
now. That fellow Prentice is out of sight. 
What do you think he stopped me to talk 
about?" 

" I don't know." 

" Why, about you. Asked who you were 
— and whether you were engaged? " 

"Impertinent boy, what business is it of 
his?" 

VOL. ni. H 
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" Askod me if I thought of making myself 
agrecfible ! I replied that I had done that 
already; and he was as savage as possible^ 
though lie ])roteiided to be only amused." 

" You were impertinent if you said that/' 

" Oh, don't be vexed; I only said it for fun. 
Come, I know you are not really angry," And^ 
with another laugh and chuckle, he went on: 
** He said he supposed we were not engaged." 

" Engaged ! '' I exclaimed. " Engaged ! 
As if I sh(;uld think of such a thing! " 

" Well, don't l)e so hot about it. I said 
' No ! ' Distinctly I said ' No ! ' " 

*' To a boy like you, why the very idea is 
preposterous." 

So this Avas my first service in an English 
church, after months of sea-prayers, or strange 
looking on at foreign Roman Catholic worship. 
How mucli I had wished for such a Sunday — 
how fervent I had expected my prayers to be! 
but now I felt that some of my thoughts had 
been taken up by a conceited schoolboy, and 
others had strayed to the wood, and been 
occupied with Mr. Brandon's speeches, and also 
with his remarks about Tom. 

In the afternoon things were very little 
better. Mr. Brandon read the lessons for the 
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Vicar. This seemed to be his custom, for it 
excited no attention ; but it was a pleasure and 
a surprise to me. Then Prentice forced .him- 
self on my mind by his obvious watchfulness 
of-Yalentine and me, and the determined man- 
ner in which he iept his face turned in our 
direction. I could not help thinking, too, that 
Valentine was needlessly careful to find the 
lessons and hymns for me, but I Biad no 
means of preventing this, nor of keeping his 
eyes on his book instead of on my face, 
where they were not wanted, and only fixed 
to make Prentice burst with suspicion and 
jealousy. 

We sat all together in the evening, and there 
was sacred music and some reading aloud ; but 
I found opportunity, at last, to give Valentine 
a lecture. I said I would not be made ridi- 
culous ; that Prentice was a most absurd boy, 
and I wondered Valentine could wish to make 
him believe there was a single other youth in 
the world as ridiculous as himself. 

But the next morning, while Valentine and 
I were doing our Greek, the two ladies working, 
and the two girls reading novels, Mr. Brandon 
came in. He had written all Mr. Mortimer's 
letters, he said, — ^had nothing more to do for 

h2 
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him all day : he and Tom were going to walk 
over to Wigfield, and would we go with 
them ? 

Liz and Lou were disconcerted. The box 
was going back to Mudie's, they said, and they 
had not finished the books. Tom came in, 
and uttered some denunciations against novel- 
writers, but the girls kept their seats, and 
looked goodnaturedly determined not to yield. 
" Dorothea would not come if they did — sbe 
had her Greek to do," said Lou. Liz said it 
was windy, and then that it was cold, and then 
that it was a long walk to Wigfield ; finally, 
they both proposed that we should go some 
other day. 

*'Very well; then suppose we give it up, 
Graham?" 

" With aU my heart," said Tom, idly. 

•" We'll go with you in the afternoon," Liz 
promised. 

"I don't see how you can, as the Marchioness 
is coming to call, and we know it," said Mrs. 
Henfrey. 

" Ah, yes," said Valentine to me, " she is 
coming to call, so you had better put your 
war 'paint on, and that best satin petticoat of 
yours that I like. She is made much of in. 
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these parts, I can tell you, for she is the only 
great lady we have.'^ 

" She is not coming to call on me^'* I an- 
swered ; " so what does it signify? " 

" Oh, yes she is," said Mr. Brandon ; " I 
met her on Saturday, and she said so. It 
seems that, three years ago, your uncle was up 
the Nile." 

"Yes," answered Tom, "so far the narra- 
tive is historical. Anything she may have 
added to that is probably not so." 

" Very probably, indeed," said St. George. 
"I have not formed any notion as to what really 
occurred, though I have heard the story before. 
Perhaps their old yacht, knowing she could 
not possibly hang together another day, saga- 
ciously ran herself onto a spit of sand of her own 
accord ; and whether there was a leak so large 
in her keel, that three crocodiles, who had 
been crying all the morning, walked in, and, 
sniffing loudly, began to search for pocket- 
handkerchiefs, or whether any of the more 
ordinary events of yacht-life took place, I can- 
not undertake to say; but I know the Marquis 
was very glad when Mr. Kollin, who was 
coming down, took them on board the ' Cur- 
lew/ and brought them to Cairo." 
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" It's too bad to take ladies to sea," said Tom. 
" ily sister was wretchedly ill before she be- 
came accustomed to it," 

" Well, there's nothing I would like better 
than a voyage," said Aunt Christie ; " but I 
think I would be a little frightened in a 
storm." 

" You would get used to it in time," I 
answered ; " but it always remains very im- 
prffssive." 

" I do not feel it more impressive than the 
utter stillness of a night here," Tom answered. 

*^ But it is a curious sensation, surely," said 
Mr. Brandon, "to wake and find yourself - 
standing on your head in your berth, and your 
heart Vacating wrong end upwards ! " 

" Ay ! " said the old Aunt, " I wouldn't 
like that." 

"And then you become aware," he con- 
tiniKjd, " that, if you could see it, the bowsprit 
must bo sticking straight up into the sky; in 
fact, that the ship is * sitting up on end,' as old 
women say, and, like a dog, is making a point 
at some star. But while you're thinking about 
that, suddenly she shakes herself, and rolls so 
that you wonder she doesn't roll quite over; 
and then she gives a spring and appears to 
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shie, so that you feel as if you must call out 
^ Wo, there ! ' as to a horse ; and then, without 
more ado, she begins to root with her bowsprit 
into the^ very body of the sea, as if she never 
could be easy again unless she could find the 
bottom of it." 

" Well," said Aunt Christie, beguiled for the 
moment into a belief that this was a fair de- 
ecription of life at sea, " it's no wonder at all, 
then, that the poor Marchioness did not like 
it;' 

"No," said Valentine to me; "but, as I 
said before, you'd better put on some of your 
best things, for I shall naturally wish you to 
look well." 

They all, Tom included, looked surprised 
at this speech. I knew Prentice was at the 
bottom of it. 

" How engaging of you ! " I answered, 
blandly. " You will have a clean pinafore on, 
yourself, no doubt; and I suppose you will 
€xpect me to give you a new rattle in return 
for your solicitude about me. I will, if I can 
get one for a penny, for I am rather tired of 
your present rattle." 

This ought to have been a wittier retort, for 
nothing I ever said was so much laughed at. 
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They were always delighted whenever I ma- 
naged to snub Valentine, but on this occasion 
Aunt Christie spoUt all by shaking her finger 
at him, and saying, " Ay, laddie, you've met 
with your match now; you've met with your 
match." 

" That is exactly my own opinion," he re- 
plied, with emphasis ; *' if we didn't fight so over 
our Greek we might be taken for a pair of in- 
tellectual young turtle-doves." 

" You'd better look out," exclaimed Lou 
suddenly, and Valentine instantly put his arm 
through mine. 

*^ Bless you," he said, " we won't be parted ; 
we'll go into exile together, like a pair of 
sleeve-links. Lay on, Macduff^! " 

I do not suppose any special personal pu- 
nishment had been intended by his brother ; 
besides the window was shut, and as he had 
linked his arm into mine, nothing could be 
done, and he triumphed. 

" Well, I never expected to see ye let the 
Oubit get the better of ye so, St. George," ex- 
claimed Aunt Christie; and again something 
was said about wasting the morning when it 
was so fine, and the walk to Wigfield was so 
beautiful. 
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" Then, why can't you go without us, 
dear?" said Lou, addressing her brother. 

Mr. Brandon replied that it suited him to 
stay, and that he thought a little Greek would 
be good for his constitution. Accordingly he 
joined us; but though he could help Valentine 
fer better than I could, he was not • half so 
strict as I had been ; and besides that, consi- 
dering us both as his pupHs, he bestowed as 
much pains on my translation as on his, and 
sometimes laughed outright when I read, de- 
claring that to hear a girl cooing out that manly 
tongue was as droll as it was delightful. After 
luncheon we had to wait a little while for the 
proposed call, and when it had been paid, Mrs. 
Henfrey said Lou must go with her in the car- 
riage and pay a few visits. Aunt Christie and 
I both begged off, and as Liz found some fresh 
excuse for not going to Wigfield, we took a 
walk in the shrubbery instead, and in the 
wood ; Mr. Brandon going with us and saying 
he should ride over to Wigfield at five o'clock,. 
stay half-an-hour, and get back again in time 
for dinner. He and Tom were both in highly 
genial humour; Tom and Liz, without caring 
in the least for one another, were getting quite 
familiar and intimate; she informing him what 
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a comfort he was to them. " When you are 
not here, St. George is always getting away, 
either to see Miss Braithwaite or that blessed 
Dick!" 

" What's Dick? " said Tom, pretending to be 
jealous; "he can't argue with Dick. What 
does he find in Dick's society, I should like to 
know?" 

We were crashing down the slope at a good 
pace, for as it did not suit us to walk in even 
paths, they were taking us into the wood. Tom 
had Liz on his arm, and Mr. Brandon had 
Aunt Christie and me. 

" Is there anything else you would like' to 
know ? " said Aunt Christie, over her shoulder, 
to Tom. 

" Yes, I should like to know why you all 
call him St. George." 

" Why Dick's at the bottom of that too," 
said Liz. 

" No ! " exclaimed both she and Mr. Bran- 
don together, as we sat down and Aunt Christie 
lifted up her hand — a usual habit of hers when 
ishe was going to speak: *' We cannot possibly 
stand that story," Liz went on, " you would 
make it last half-an-hour." 

Tom took out his watch. "How long 
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would it take you to tell it? " he said, gravely, 
to Mr. Brandon. 

" I think I could polish it off in about forty 
seconds," he answered. 

"Let him try then — let him try," Aunt 
Christie said ; " I'm sure my stories are very 
interesting, and some of them a great deal 
more to your credit than any of your present 
goings on." 

" Now then," said Tom, with his watch still 
in his hand—" off!" 

" I never promised to tell it at all." 

" YouVe lost two seconds." 

" Well, then, my dear young father's crest 
was a dragon, and I had a mug which had 
been his — a silver mug — with this crest on it, 
and out of it I used to drink the small beer of 
my childhood. Dick, then about eight years 
old, once, when his parents came to lunch, and 
brought him with them, was taken up-stairs 
to dine with us in our nursery, and as I tilted 
up my mug to drink, he noticed that the dra- 
gon's tongue was out, and he managed to con- 
vey some notion to my mind that the circum- 
stance was ignominious ; he would have it that 
my dragon was putting out his tongue at me. 
So after wrangling all dinner-time about this, 
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we fought under the table with fisticuffs as 

soon as we had finished How does the 

time get on ?'^ 

'' Thirty seconds ! '' 

''Dick was remarkably pugnacious, and when 
we met — which was rather often — ^we always 
fought, either about that, or something else, 
till my mother found it out, and told me va- 
rious stories about St. George, and I began to 
make a kind of hero of him in my mind. She 
comforted me as regarded the dragon's tongue, 
by telling me what a wicked beast he was. He 
did that to defy St. George, she said " 

'' Time's up ! " 

" All right, IVe told you quite enough." 

*' ril take ten more seconds and finish it,'' 
said Liz ; *' so mamma used to call him her little 
St. George. But Dick and Giles fought almost 
every holiday. It was not all malice, you 
know, but partly from native pugnacity, and 
partly to see which was strongest. Till the 
families quarrelled they were always at dag- 
gers drawn, and then, to show their perversity 
I suppose, Dick declared he didn't see what 
there was to contend about — ^took St. George's 
part most vehemently — said there was no fel- 
low in the neighbourhood that was such a dear 
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friend of his, and theyN'e been as intimate as 
possible ever since." 

"A minute and five seconds in all," said Tom. 

** And very badly told," said Aunt Christie; 
" as I tell it I can assure you it's a very pretty, 
I may say an affecting story, and how his 
mother talked to him, and what he said — he 
was a dear little fellow, that he was." 

*' But it's veiy awkward for a man of my 
modest nature to have your stories told to his 
face," said St. George, laughing; and she, 
with a real look of disappointment, said it 
was too cold to sit out of doors. I was full 
of ruth to think she was cut short in her 
tales, and as I took off my gloves to tie her 
veil, which was coming off, I said, " Never 
mind. Aunt Christie, tell some of your stories 
to me when none of them are by to interfere ; 
you shall tell me this very story if you like, 
every bit of it, particularly what the mother 
said, for evidently those must have been pro- 
phetic words." 

She gave me a pleased smile as she rose, 
and Mr. Brandon took my hand, as I thought, 
to help me up, instead of which, to my great 
surprise, he stooped and kissed it in the most 
open manner possible. 
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Aunt Christie was standing by, looking 
down upon us, so that she must have seen 
this, but she did not betray the least surprise. 
Tom and Liz were already plunging up the 
slope together, among deep layers of dead 
leaves, and for some time nothing was said. 
At length he broke silence, by saying some- 
thing to me about Miss Braithwaite. He was 
so sorry we had not met ; he thought she 
would like to see me. 

1 replied, "Perhaps, then, she will come 
' and call on rme in a day or two," and he 
looked, I thought, just a little surprised, and 
walked by me in silence till I made some 
remark about the gathering damp, when, in- 
stead of answering, he begaa to talk of his 
regard for her, in short, of his great affection. 
She was excellent it appeared, she was re- 
markable, she was delightful. He broke off 
this eulogy with a sudden start. 

" Well, if I mean to go at all I must go 
now. Good bye." 

" Shall we not see you at dinner, then? " 
I asked. 

*' yes, certainly; " he had passed through 
the little narrow gate that led into the shrub- 
bery, and before he let me follow him he de- 
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tained me a few minutes in conversation, till 
Tom and Liz came up by another path. 

"It gets, cold and damp," said Liz; "we 
ought to be in; " whereupon he roused him- 
self, and saying once more, " Well, if I mean » 
to go at all, I must not stay any longer," he 
and Tom, dashing through the shrubs toge- 
ther, made off to the stables. 

I found they were still in one another's 
company when, going up to my own room 
afterwards, I saw them riding down the Wig- 
field road together, to Wigfield Grange, Mr. 
Braithwaite's house ; and I wondered, as I 
had done several times before, at the per- 
severing manner in which these two spirits 
kept close together, though they had never 
seemed to be so very congenial. 

If Mr. Brandon came into the room, Tom 
was sure to be in his wake, and if Tom took 
himself off, Mr. Brandon's attention seemed 
to be excited ; he grew^ restless, and shortly 
followed him. 

It was not till just before dinner was an- 
nounced that they walked into the drawing- 
room. Tom looked and behaved exactly as 
usual, but on Mr. Brandon such a change had 
fallen that it was impossible not to notice it. 
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AU dinner-time he never once spoke, except- 
ing in his capacity of carver, and in the even- 
ing when he joined us, he stood on the rug so 
lost in cogitation that he was quite unconcious 
of the inquiring looks which passed from one 
to the other. 

" I say," observed Valentine to me, " Giles 
is quite out of sorts since he came from Wig- 
field. What's the row, I wonder? " 

I had my own theory, and though I felt a 
kind of shame in admitting it, there was a 
heartache too. I had known and felt that 
for the last few days, whenever I spoke, he 
had turned his head instinctively to listen. 
That was over ; he had left us at the gate as 
if he grudged the time that was to be spent 
at Wigfield ; he had come back and forgotten 
that grudge. Had Miss Dorinda said any- 
thing to him, or had the mere sight of her 
fragile form blotted everything else out of his 
mind and memory ? 

Tom was more talkative than usual; he 
seemed to observe Mr. Brandon's remarkable 
taciturnity, and to be doing all he could to 
make up for it ; he asked Lou to play, and he 
talked to Mrs. Henfrey. 

I felt that a sort of chill and restraint had 
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fallen on us, and when Mrs. Henfrey observed 
that the , thermometer had gone down, and 
there was a sprinklmg of hoar-frost on the 
ground, I chose to consider that these sensa- 
tions were partly owing to the weather. 

" Where is papa? " said Liz to Valentine. 

" Asleep in the dining-room." 

" How bad that is for hun; suppose we go 
and fetch him up ? Will you come too, Doro- 
thea?'' 

I was very glad of the proposal, and went 
with her, Valentine following ; he opened the 
dining-room door ; the lamp had been turned 
down, and in his easy chair before the glowing 
embers of the fire, sat the beautiful old man 
dozing at his ease. * 

He woke almost instantly, — What, what ! — 
ah, ay, the children — what is it, my boy ? do 
you want me ? " 

" No, father, but you must not sleep 
here." 

" No, no, lazy old man ; is that Miss 
Graham?" 

*^ Yes; you'll come up-stairs, won't you? " 

'" Not yet, my boy ; draw the sofa round 
there; and so Giles has been to Wigfield? " 

He got up from his easy chair and ex- 
VOL. ni. I / 
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changed it for the sofa, making us sit on it 
beside him. 

" I wish that Wigfield was further/' he con- 
tinued; ''there is always some trouble or 
other when he goes there. Child, my foot's- 
asleep." 

Liz sat down at his feet, and taking one on 
her knee began to rub it, while he, passing- 
his hand over my hair, said — 

" And so you must needs come down, too,, 
and see what the old man was about? " 

" Liz said I might come." 

^^ You' might I Yes, my sweet, you may 
always come ; what I don't wish is that you 
should goJ^ 

Delightful he was to every one, and -nobody 
ever seemed to be in his way. He was so 
accustomed to the caresses of the young, that 
when I took his hand between mine to warm 
it, he received the attention as a natural and 
common one, only remarking that it always, 
made him chilly to go to sleep after dinner. 

So we sat there chatting in the firelight 
about all sorts of things till the door was 
suddenly opened, and in marched Mr. Brandon. 

" Well, Giles, you see I am holding a levee 
down here ; did you think I was asleep ? " 
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Mr. Brandon, I could not help thinking, 
was somewhat vexed when he saw us; and 
when Liz and Valentine began to talk to him 
he answered shortly^ and walked about the 
room with a sort of restless impatience. 

'* Giles/' said his step-father, *' I wish you 
would sit down." 

Giles took a little wicker chair, and bring- 
ing it near the sofa, sat down, but could not 
be quiet long; he soon rose, and standing 
with his back to the fire, made a kind of oc- 
cupation of the chair, and pressed a foot on 
the spell, or a knee on the seat, to test its 
strength. I knew as well as if he had told me 
so, that he wanted to talk to Mr. Mortimer, 
but no one else seemed to see it, and he sighed 
once or twice, with such restless impatience, 
that it pained me to hear him. 

^' Giles,'' said Valentine, " you were talking 
about singing last night, and what do you think 
Miss Gi*aham says ? why, that she never once 
heard you sing, and did not know you could.'^ 

" That is not odd ; she has only been here 
a week." 

" I have often said that I wished you girls 
would learn to accompany yout brother," 
said Mr. Mortimer to Liz. 

T 2 
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" We can't, papa ; we have often tried, but 
we always put him out. Nobody does him 
justice in that way but Miss Dorinda." 

Mr. Mortimer uttered a little grunt on 
hearing this. 

" But I like those simple things best, which 
want no accompaniment," she continued. 

" I hate trash,'' said Mr. Brandon, decidedly. 

" Sing us something now, St. George." 

Mr. Brandon excused himself, and I was so 
conscious that the proposal was utterly dis- 
tasteful to him, and that, though he was con- 
cealing it as well as he 'could, he was out of 
spirits and exceedingly out of temper, that 
I did not venture to add my voice to the 
general request. 

"I have not heard him sing for a fortnight," 
observed Mr. Mortimer, "and it is a treat that 
I seldom ask for." The chair continued to be 
put, as it were, through its paces under the 
hands of Giles; but he looked hurt, and when 
Mr. Mortimer added, " and I have said more 
than once that I should like to hear that 
French song again that he sung at the Wil- 
sons'," he said, quickly, " So be it, then," and 
with a slight gesture of impatience, and no 
change of attitude, he instantly began.- 
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Valentine often repeated those verses after- 
wards, or I should not have remembered them, 
so completely did the song and the manner of 
it take me by surprise. I had not expected 
anything particular, was not prepared, and it 
made the colour flush to my face and brought 
the tears into my eyes. It was not a power- 
ful voice, or rather, being so near to us, he 
did not bring it out ; it was not very clear, at' 
least not then, but there was something in it 
that I felt I should never forget — that I 
almost trembled at, so great was its effect 
on me. 

Some man, it seemed, from dusty Paris, 
had plunged into the depths of Normandy, and 
there he had sat by the wood-fire of a farm- 
house, and fallen in love with its mistress ; 
but he went away from her, as it seemed, 
almost directly, and the ballad proceeded : — 

Mon seul beau jour a du finir, 

Finir d^s son aurore ; 
Mais pour moi ce doux souvenir 

Est du bonheur encore. 
En fermant les yeux je revois 

L'^clos plein de lumi^re, 
La hale en fleur, le petit bois, 

La ferme— et la fermi^re. . 

He betrayed his reluctance to sing throughout, 
but went to the end of the ballad : — 
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C^est U qn'on jour je Tins m'ssseoir 

Les piedB blancs de pouasiere ; 
Un jour — ^puis en marche et bonBoir 

La ferme— et la fermiere. 

When lie had finished no one spoke, no one 
even said, "Thank you." Dark as it was, 
surprise was evident; something had struck 
all the listeners. As for me, the echo of that 
song tyrannised over me, and I not only made- 
up my mind fully that Miss Braithwaite must 
be at the bottom of it, but also that he had 
been alarmed at some change for the worse in 
her health, for 1 had heard her spoken of as 
very delicate and fragile. 

But how easily people may be mistaken ! 
The very next morning, as Valentine and I 
sat plodding together over our Greek, while 
Liz and Lou were entertaining some morning 
visitors, and Tom and Mr. Brandon were to- 
gether in the peculiar domain of the latter, 
we heard a remarkable rumble in the hall, 
which sounded like the rolling of wheels. 

" Whew; ! " exclaimed Valentine, " here's 
the fair Dorinda! '' 

"Where?'' I exclaimed, looking out of the 
window. 

" Why, in the hall, to be sure." 

Before I could ask what he meant, the door 
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was slowly opened, and a lady was pushed in 
who was seated in a large bath-chair ; she 
was a very tall, stout lady, and she almost 
filled the chair, which she guided by means 
of a little wheel in front, while a perspiring 
youth propelled her at the back. She must 
have been a great weight ! 

Valentine spoke to her, and helped to guide 
her chair into a place from whence she could 
«ee the whole room ; her servant then with- 
drew, and she said— 

" Is that Miss Graham? Valentine, will you 
introduce her to me? " 

It was a pleasant voice that spoke, and I 
looked her in the face for the first time. She 
seemed to be about fifty years old, and was evi- 
dently quite a cripple ; but her face was (jharm- 
ing with cheerfulness, and her large, handsome 
features were quite free from any expression 
of pain or lQ- health. Valentine did as he 
was desired. There was no mistake, this was 
Miss Dorinda Braithwaite, and I was so much 
amazed, that for a few minutes I could hardly 
answer her polite expressions of pleasure at 
making my acquaintance. She seemed to 
observe my confusion, and to be willing to 
^ve me time to recover. What she thought 
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was the cause of it I could not tell ; but I did 
my best to look and move as if I was not in- 
tensely surprised ; though of course I was, and 
when, after talkiog to Valentine for some 
time, she again addressed me, I could behave 
like other people. 

Mr. Brandon, Tom, and Lou presently 
entered. Lou kissed Miss -Braithwaite, so did 
Mr. Brandon as composedly as if it was a 
matter of course. Her charming face lighted 
up with pleasure as she spoke' to him, her 
fondness for him was most evident ; but she 
seemed to treat him, I observed, as quite a 
young man, almost, in fact, as a mother might 
treat her son, and she had not been ten 
minutes in the room before I found out why 
Valentine had spoken of her as such a very 
excellent person. Without one atom of affec- 
tation she made it perceptible to us, or, rather, 
it became perceptible to us, that " God was in 
all her thoughts.^^ She had a curious way, too, 
of talking about herself, as if it was just as 
agreeable to her to be a prisoner in that chair 
as it could be to us to walk — as if, being the 
will of God, it must, of course, be all right, and 
consequently most desirable, 'most pleasant. 

I have known some people who, while they 
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talked, seemed to go up to God; pierce some 
high majestic deeps, and reach towards what, 
in ordinary hours, is to us His illimitable ab- 
sence. There was nothing of that sort here. 
It seemed rather that she had brought God 
down; God was come among us, and some of 
us were grateful and glad. 

I don't know how she managed to convey 
the things she made apparent to us. She did 
not say them in so many words; but she 
thought' them, and her thoughts became in- 
cidentally evident. She stayed to lunch, was 
wheeled up to the table, and had a little sort 
of shelf fixed on to the front of the chair, which 
served her by way of a table. I observed that 
she had a remarkable effect on Tom. He per- 
ceived that what gave a meaning to her life 
and satisfied her was real, and was to her a 
glorious possession. He always had taken an 
intense interest in things unseen. Here was 
some one who evidently came a good deal in 
contact with them, and felt concerning that diffi- 
cult and tremendous thing, religion, not as if it 
was some hard thing that one might do, but 
some high thing that one might attain. 

She stayed about two hours, and Valentine 
all the time was not only silent, but crest-fallen 
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And oppressed, St. George, on the contrary, 
though still very different from his usual self, 
appeared to feel her conversation comforting 
and elevating to his spirits, — for the gloorgt 
which had hung about him since the last even- 
ing began to fade by degrees, and at last he too 
joined in this talk, but not without great re- 
serve, and more, as it seemed, to explain her 
remarks, than to advance any thoughts of his 
own. 

When she said she must go, St. George and 
the Oubit between them pushed and pulled 
her great chair into the hall ; most of the party 
went with her, Tom to carry her parasol, Liz 
and Mrs. Henfrey with some books that she 
had borrowed. Valentine presently returned, 
and shutting the door of the dining-room, in 
which Aunt Christie and I still remained, he 
performed a kind of war-dance of triumph and 
•ecstasy round the table. 

" She's ruined my prospects,'' he exclaimed. 
*' She's made me give it all up. I shall tell 
St. George it's no go, and then I hope she'll 
"be happy." 

" Ye bad boy — ye bad fellow," said Aunt 
Christie, who, I think, was a little relieved 
herself that this visit was over, " are ye glad 
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to get rid of that blessed saint ? Look there, 
and be ashamed of yourself." 

We both looked out where she indicated. 
There was Tom, with his saUor's gait, walk- 
ing beside her chair. Strange curiosity ! His 
eyes while he listened had almost seemed to 
lighten, so vivid was the flash that came with 
those thoughts that had questioned of her. 
There was often a strange awe in his soul 
which was very little connected with either 
fear or love ; but how glad he would have 
been of any glimpse or any echo coming from 
behind the veil ! 

St. George walked on the other side, guiding 
the chair with his hand, and when they came 
to the gate of the drive, which led to the 
road, they both took leave of her ; then they 
vaulted over a little fence and began to walk 
across the fields. 

" They are going to overhaul John Mortimer 
again,'' said Valentine. " I heard St. George 
asking Graham what he would do, and where 
he would go, and he answered that he would 
rather stop at home. St. George said, ' No^ 
you wouldnHf and Graham actually gave in, 
and said, if he must go anywhere he would go 
there. But they don't care so much, I know, 
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about their argument now, because they've 
seen Uncle Augustus, and he does not agree 
with John in those views of his, you know, as 
to the bad effects of a token coinage, and the 
moment they found that the two experts were 
on opposite sides, they left off trying to make 
it out.'' 

So they were gone, and gone for the whole 
evening; gone, also, against Tom's wish and 
at Mr. Brandon's will and pleasure. Very 
odd indeed, but not so odd as some other 
things. I went up to my room before we 
took our walk, and began to think all this 
over. Miss Dorinda Braithwaite, the girl 
with the heavenly countenance ! I had seen 
her ; she was a helpless cripple in a chair, and 
old enough to be my mother. 

Did that really matter, or could it ever be 
likely to matter to me? I hardly knew, it 
was all so full of contradiction ; but Tom had 
never talked privately to me but once since 
our arrival ; this was a few days ago, and the 
subject was his pleasure at that early conver- 
sation in which I had " let it appear that I 
had forgotten the colour of Brandon's eyes ! 
You cannot take the compliments, attentions, 
or even the apparent devotion of men too 
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lightly/' said my Mentor ; " depend on it, 
they never mean anything whatever^ unless 
they ask you point blank to marry them as 
soon as may be." 

" Very well," I answered, " I shall not for- 
get what you say." 

So I thought of it in my room, and decided 
that for the present I would insist upon it 
that nothing meant anything. 

We had plenty of amusement and talk that 
night, and music. It was very cold, and we 
did not sit up till the return of Tom and St. 
George ; but after I retired to my room and 
dismissed Mrs. Brand, whom I had soon done 
with, I heard their voices in the next room as 
I sat with my feet on the fender indulging in 
a pleasant reverie. 

Tom's room was next to mine ; the two 
fireplaces were back to back, and I had often 
noticed that Mr. Brandon and he used to talk 
together there at night before the former 
retired to his own room. 

This evening was very windy and chill. 
They evidently had a fire, for I could hear 
them knocking the logs about. I also heard 
their voices, for they were talking in far 
louder tones than usual, and though Tom's 
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soft voice was indistinct, Mr. Brandon's 
answers were so impressively clear that I was 
afraid I should soon hear the words, and as 
soon as I could I retired to bed, which was at 
the further side of the room ; but even with 
my head upon the pillow I heard all the tones^ 
though not the words, of a long argument. 
Mr. Brandon evidently had the best of this 
argument, and he also had the poker, for he 
emphasized his remarks with most energetic 
thrusts at the fire. 

The imperative mood is used ^^for com- 
manding, exhorting, entreating, and permit- 
ting." Mr. Brandon, to judge by his voice, 
put it through all its capabilities, and Tom 
sank to silence, till at the end of a long 
harangue a question seemed to be asked, and 
Tom answered. Then I heard words. 

^' You won't?" asked in a tone of sudden 
astonishment and anger. 

'' No, I won't." 

" Then I say you will." 

The harangue began again ; it was vehe- 
ment, the answers grew short. The harangue 
rose to eloquence, persuasion, entreaty; the 
answers grew faint. At last both voices be- 
came gentle and amicable. Whatever the dis- 
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pute had been it was over, and not without 
some curiosity I heard Mr. Brandon close the 
door and steal softly upstairs to his own domain, 

I was sure they had been quarrelling, and 
the next morning when I came down, I 
watched for their appearance that I might see 
how they accosted each other. 

They came in together, and fully equipped 
for a journey. 

"Going out before breakfast?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Henfrey. 

" No, we breakfasted an hour ago," replied 
Mr. Brandon, coolly. " We are going to run 
up to town for — for a week or a fortnight." 

I looked at Tom in surprise ; he did not 
seem at all eager for the journey, but was 
quiet and gentle. He kissed me and was say- 
ing " Good-bye," when I exclaimed in a low 
tone, " Dear Tom, are you going to leave me 
here by myself?" 

Tom shrugged his shoulders, and said, 
drearily, that Brandon was bent on being oflf ; 
he never saw such a restless fellow, he hated 
stopping at home. 

" Come, old fellow," said Mr. Brandon, 
" we shall be late for the train, and my dog- 
cart is brought roimd." 
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He took my hand in his, and said something 
about his regret at leaving home when I was 
in it, and then he marched off after Tom. 
Thay got into the dog-cart and drove away. 

*' Ah! " said Mr. Mortimer, when they were 
gone, and we were seated at breakfast, ''it 
was dull here for young Graham, very dull. 
Not used to a country life. No, they'll get 
on' better in town." 

" He certainly seems as if he had taken out 
a patent for holding his tongue,'' observed 
Valentine. 

The sisters frowned at him and glanced at 
me. Mr. Mortimer went on — 

" Giles, wanted to be off yesterday morning, 
and came down, to consult me about it the 
night before ; but I reminded him of an en- 
gagement he had, and so they agreed to 
stay." He spoke with great deliberation and 
composure. 

I answered, feeling hurt that my brother 
* should be so misunderstood, and also feeling 
anything but pleased with Mr. Brandon — 

'^ I am sure that Tom was very well content 
to be here; I think he went to please Mr. 
Brandon." 

" Well," said Mr. Mortimer, calmly, "per- 
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haps he did, my dear ; perhaps he did. St. 
George may have had reasons for wishing to go 
out." 

'^ yes, certainly." 

" And if so, he could hardly leave his friend 
behind, could he? For my part, when he 
proposed the trip, I said, ' Go, by all means.' " 

It was most evident to my mind' that this 
journey was not of Tom's contriving, and 
•that though the family supposed it to be done 
to please him, it was really done at Mr. 
Brandon's will and pleasure. I said no more, 
but when after breakfast I sat waiting in the^ 
morning room till Valentine came in to do his 
Greek, I felt that all my self-command was 
needed to conceal my extreme annoyance, sur- 
prise, and even shame. 

What could this be for? why was he so 
very anxious all on a sudden to get away? I 
said to myself that I now knew he had beei:i 
flirting with me, but he had not been obliged 
to go into it unless he liked. Why, then, in 
such a hurry to escape? did he think I had 
shown too much pleasure in his society, that 
it behoved him to take himself out of my 
way ? I did not know what to think, but I 
felt that he had done very wrong to drag Tom 
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from this quiet country place, where he had 
really been cheerful and pleased, and take him 
within two or three hours of Southampton, a 
place I never liked to think of his having 
anything to do with. 
Enter Valentine, 

" I'm so glad St. George is gone!" 
" Why." 

^' Because now I shall have you all to my- 
self. I wonder what he is going to do with 
your brother." 

" You talk of Tom as if he was a child. I 
do not see myself how he could stop any 
longer here when your brother showed him so 
plainly that he didn't wish it." 

"Well, you must admit that it was very 
heavy work amusing him here! There was 
nothing for him to do that he cared for. Dear 
me, what a sigh ! I say — " 
^'Yes." 

" If you think I am going to call you Miss 
Graham all my hfe, you are mistaken. The 
girls don't. So as you have no objection^ I 
shall call you D.; that simple initial escapes 
the formality that I dislike, and is more dis- 
tant than Dorothea. If I am encouraged, 
I shall sometimes add a simple expression 
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of regard to show my kind feelings towards 
you." 

" I shall not encourage you." 

*'Aunt Christie's going away to-day, so if 
you don't keep friends with me you will be 
very dull ; she is never so well pleased as to be 
here." 

" I love Aunt Christie, but though she is 
going I shall not encourage you." 

"No; I believe if you had as many names 
as the Smilex simulata^ you would like to be 
called by them all. I saw a plant labelled 
once for the benefit of the ignorant public in 
Kensington Gardens — Smilex simulata — the 
Simulated Smilax, a Smilaceous plant. What 
do you think it was? why, a wallflower!" 

" I consider you to be a kind of literary 
rag-bag full of scraps of information. I do 
not care for the illustration, and I shall at 
present not allow you to call me D." 

" I consider you to be oppressively clever. 
I don't like you." 

"And I wish to begin the reading — " 

" So we will, D., my dear." 

From that time he always insisted on calling 
me "D., my dear,*' and at last I tired of 
telling Mm not, and became accustomed to 
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the appellation. Indeed, after that first day- 
he afforded almost my whole amusement, and 
devoted himself to me with a simple naivete 
which was quite consistent with a good deal 
of plain speaking. He also afforded me oc- 
cupation in helping him with his studies; but 
for this salutary tie I should have had nothing 
to do, for a visitor arrived to whom Liz and 
Lou devoted much of their attention, so much 
that I could not but wonder what they found 
to like or to admire. This visitor was a Cap- 
tain Walker of the — Fusiliers, a dull man, 
silent to a degree, and who when he did talk 
seemed to have but one idea — ^his brother, his 
twin brother who had married their sister 
Emily. Of his brother he could talk a little 
when other people were present ; but when he 
was alone with Liz and Lou I used to think 
he must have talked of something else, for I 
observed several times that on my entrance 
there was a sudden silence, and Lou, by whom 
he was sitting, would look a little flushed, 
while Liz was generally stationed with her 
back to them, writing in a window. 

It was about this time I think that a certain 
newspaper squib appeared, which caused much 
anguish to Mr. Mortimer, but which Valentine, 
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though angry at it, could not help quoting 
with great glee when we were alone. I do 
not remember it all, but the precious effusion 
began thus : — 

" Brandon of Wigfield, we do you to wit, 
That to lecture the masses you're wholly uniit, 
Worthy, but weak Mr. Brandon ! 
You haven't a leg to stand on, 

* Don't cheer me,' you sighed, 

* Us weren't going,' they cried, 

And they hissed you instead, Mr. Brandon. 

** Who are you, Sir, that argies and wrangles P 
Who are you. Sir, that talk about mangles, 
And suds, and the starching that foUei^, 
As if you got up yer own collars, 
And kittles, and pots, you young sinner. 
As if you could cook your own dinner, 
Or sew on one blessed pearl button, 
' Or hash a cold shoulder of mutton P 

Worthy, but weak Mr. Brandon," &c. 

I was secretly enraged at this squib, and 
sympathized with Mr. Mortimer. I even 
ventured once when we were alone to express 
this sympathy, and the dear old man received 
it with evident pleasure; but whenever his 
father was out of hearing Valentine's cracked 
voice might be heard crowing out— 

" Worthy, but weak Mr. Brandon, 
You haven't a leg to stand on." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" I'm young and strong, my Marion ; 
None dance like me on the green ; 
And gin ye forsake me, Marion, 
I'll e'en draw up with Jean." 

I DID not now sit in the moming-room, for I 
could not find in my heart to make Lou un- 
comfortable, and I observed that my proposal 
to Mrs. Henfrey that Valentine and I should 
read in the drawing-room with her was met 
with such ready willingness, that I could not 
but suppose she wished Captain Walker to 
have every opportunity for making himself 
agreeable. 

After we had read, we took a walk or a 
drive; indeed, we were thrown togetjier al- 
most all day long, and I was so keenly aware 
of the folly I should commit if I indulged any 
dream with respect to Mr. Brandon, that I 
tried earnestly to write and walk, to talk and 
practise as much as I could, and starve him 
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out of my thoughts by occupying myself with 
other things. 

He had deliberately gone away in the very 
midst of his apparent interest about me. It 
was not to please Tom, that I had plainly seen ; 
and there had been no talk of business. 

" Well/' said Valentine, one day when we 
set out for our walk, " I consider that Giles is 
in for a thousand pounds." 

" What do you mean? " 

" Oh, don't you know that he gave Emily 
that sum when she was married, and promised 
it to the others?" 

" No, I had not heard it." 

" Well, he did ; and he is to let me have the 
same sum to put me to college. That's what 
gives him so much power over me.'' 

" I did not know he was rich." 

" He isn't; but he has plenty. That, I am 
bound to say, is my pa's doing. Why, this 
house belongs to Giles." 

*' Indeed ! " 

" Yes ; papa was his father's guardian. 
His father died suddenly, you know, before 
he was born." 

" I have heard that." 

" So papa and sister went and fetched poor 
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mamma here, and she stayed till after Giles 
was bon^ ; she did nothing but cry, and made 
them so miserable. She used to sit, when she 
got a little better, under that laurustinus tree 
and nurse Giles, and cry over him. Then she 
said she should be happier if she went to her 
own people in Scotland; so they took her 
there, and she soon got better, and married 
Mr. Grant. Well then, most of what Mr. 
Brandon had left became the property of his 
child, and papa was his guardian, and managed 
it so well, that by the time Giles was of age 
his patrimony was nearly doubled. Did you 
ever hear the story of how papa came to marry 
mamma? " 

"No.- Tell it me." 

"Why, of course papa and mamma used to 
correspond about Giles, and papa wished him 
to go to school, and there was a kind of cool- 
ness between them, because papa thought it so 
silly of mamma to marry again so soon. Well, 
after Mr. Grant had been dead a year, there 
was som^ business to be settled, and mamma 
had some papers to sign about Giles. But 
papa had the gout and could not go to Scot- 
land, so mamma had to come to him, and she 
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left Giles behind, for fear he should want to 
get him and send him to school. 

" She came here in a snow-storm, and my 
father was very cross and grumbling a good 
deal about his gout. He was nearly sixty 
then, and had been a kind of widower thirty 
years. When he found that mamma had left 
Giles behind he was very angry. I can't tell 
the story as well as sister does; it's the only 
one she ever does tell well. She was with 
papa, and when he said, ' Are there no possible 
means, madam, by which I can get that boy 
into my hands?' mamma said, ' I cannot tell 
what means you may have in reserve, but 
those which you have tried at present are 
quite ineffectual.' Sister thought they were 
going to quarrel, so she got out of the room 
as fast as she could; but when she came in 
again (mamma was always considered a very 
fascinating person), she found papa in an ex- 
cellent temper, and he told her he had been 
talking with Mrs. Grant, and she had promised 
to let him have her son. And so mamma did, 
you know, but she came with him and Liz 
and Lou and Emily also. I have always 
thought it showed a beautiful spirit of discern- 
ment in my dear mother, that no sooner was 
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I born than she perceived my superior merit, 
and showed an open preference for me over 
all her other children. On the other hand, so 
blind is poor human nature that my father 
always had a kind of infatuation in favour of 
Giles, He sent Giles to Trinity, and wished 
him to study law, but he hates the law, and 
says if he marries he shall buy land and go 
and settle in New Zealand. It is a lucky 
thing for us that papa managed so well 
for him, for now Giles ' always persists that 
we have a claim on his property in conse- 
quence." 

From day to day Valentine and I cultivated 
our intimacy. We went together to call on 
Miss Dorinda, we took rides together and went 
fern-hunting in the woods, we studied, we 
quarrelled and made it up again. We were at 
first glad to be together for want of other 
society, but by degrees we got used to each 
other, and liked to discuss in company the 
progress of Captain Walker's wooing, the va- 
rious croquet parties we went to, and the 
neighbours who came to lunch and to iall. 

Once, and only once, Valentine gave himself 
a holiday from his Greek, and left me all the 
morning. About three o'clock he returned 
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and burst into the room, exclaiming that he 
should not have been so late if he had not 
fallen in with a crowd of people running to 
farmer Coles', and declaring that one of his 
ricks was on fire. 

" I ran after them, hoping to see the fun, 
and help to throw water, when Tim Coles, the 
farmer's own brother, lagged behind and be- 
gan to lament and talk about his feelings. 
'Come, Tim,' said I, 'you block up the stile; 
let me get over.' ' Ah ! ' said he, ' my poor 
brother ! Blood's thicker than water.' ' So 
I perceive,' said I, ' so much thicker that it 
won't run.' Put that into the novel; it's 
much better than anything you can invent 
yourself. Well, we soon had the fire out. I 
was too late for the train, but though I had to 
wait for the next, I was glad ; for Charlotte 
was there, and Prentice ; they were wait;ing 
for old Tikey to come down from some mission- 
ary meeting he'd been to. We amused our- 
selves with 'planting. Charlotte said, 'If I 
' were to plant you and what you frequently 
do, myself, and something indefinite, what 
would come up ? ' — ^but, dear me ! you never 
can guess anything, and, besides, an old salt 
like you ought not to plant, you should fish. 
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If I were to throw myself into the sea when 
you were fishing, what should you catch? " 

''An odd fish?" 

"No." 

"Aflat-fish?" 

" No, you crab, but a great sole. A friend 
of St. George's used to say that he was all 
soul — so am I, except my body. Come, I'll 
give you another plant. If I were to plant 
the mother of hexagons painted gold -colour, 
and what I should like to give you, what 
would come up ? Do you think it would be a 
bee orchis ? " 

" I consider you a very impertinent boy. 
Besides, they ought to spell." 

" No, they belong to the botanical, not to 
the educated classes. Scene for the novel — 
' And here the graceful youth, producing a 
costly ring, and dropping on qne knee, took 
her hand and pressed it to his finely-formed 
lips, as was his frequent habit.' " 

" He did nothing of the kind," I exclaimed. 
" How dare you ! you never did kiss it, and 
you never will. Do you think I am going to 
hang my hand over the end of the sofa that, 
as Sairey Gamp says, you ' may put your lips 
to it when so dis{)oged ' ? " 
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" Why, you don't think I was in earnest, 
do you ? " exclaimed Valentine, shaking with 
laughter. " Kiss your hand, indeed! I 
wouldn't do such a thing on any account, I 
can tell you! No, it was a scene." And he 
stuck a little ring on the top of one of his 
great fingers, and said in a more colloquial 
tone, "Just see if this fits, will you?" 
, '' Yes, it fits pretty well." 

" It only cost seven-and-sixpence." 

" And quite enough, too, for it is a rubbish- 
ing little thing." 

" Well, keep it, then, for the present, lest I 
should lose it. And now I am going to tell 
you a thrilling tale, and appeal to all your 
better feelings." 

" Do." 

" You must know, then, that the day Giles 
went /away, he got up very early indeed; I 
heard him, and got up too, and went into his 
room while he was shaving. I told him I had 
only five shillings in my pocket, and put it to 
him, ^ as a man and a brother,' whether, con- 
sidering the state of his own finances, he had 
the heart to let such a state of things continue. * 
It was once his own case — how did he like it? 
I asked. The wretch answered, ^ Vheureux 
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temps quand fetais si malheureux ! ^ and went 
on lathering himself in a way that was very 
unfeeling, considering how late my whiskers . 
are in coming. ' What do you want to buy? ' 
said Giles. I told him a ring. ^ Whew! ' he 
answered, ' a ring! Why can't you seal your 
letters with a shilling? Well, come/ he said, 
' if you'll have your father's crest well cut, I'll 
give you five pounds.' ^ What! ' I answered, 
' do you think I am such a muff as to want a 
signet ring? No, I want one for a present.' 
Well, by that time I had got the five sove- 
reigns. ' A present ! ' said Giles, with infinite 
scorn ; ' for whom? ' I told him it was for a 
lady, and instead of treating the matter as if 
it was the most natural thing in the world, he 
laughed in an insulting manner, and thei 
turned grave, and desired me not to make 
myself ridiculous by any such foolery ; he 
wanted to know the lady's name, and said if 
it was Fanny Wilson, I was most presump- 
tuous; indeed, at my age, it would be very 
impertinent to do such a thing, and that my 
father would be very angry; he added, D. 
dear, that if I would only wait a couple of 
years, there really was no saying what might 
happen in that quarter. I said it was not 
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Fanny Wilson. ' Has it any reference, then, 
to that foohsh boy. Prentice ? ' he next asked. 
I could not altogether say that it had not. 
^Because if it has, and you give a ring to 
Charlotte on purpose to vex him, I shall be 
much disappointed in you,' he said. I said I 
could not divulge the lady's name, but of 
course I could not help laughing, because he 
was so grave and so angry, and seemed so 
astonished at my folly. No lady, he said, 
would accept a ring from a mere boy. ' 111 
bet you all the money that I don't spend on 
the ring,' I said, ' that this lady does.' 'If 
she does,' said Giles, ' I give you five sove- 
reigns more.' Only think of that! I know if 
he had not been in such a hurry that he would 
have made me tell him everything. As it is, 
D. dear, I can make myself happy in the hope 
of future pelf ; the ring is for you." 

'' For me? how dare you ! " 

" Yes, ^ for you. It has been my happy 
privilege already to-day to make a fellow- 
creature perfectly miserable. Prentice is now, 
I have little doubt, tearing his hair." 

Upon this I took ofi^ the ring and laid it 
inside the fender, where- 1 told him it would 
remain unless he picked it up. Following his 
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brother's lead, I also said that if he had done 
it in earnest it would have been very foolish, 
but as it was in joke it was impertinent. 

" It's all Prentice's fault," he burst out. 
" He gave Charlotte a ring, and I shall never 
be able to subdue him unless I can match 
him ; his insolence is insufferable. You should 
have seen his jealous misery to-day when I 
said, carelessly, that I was going to buy a 
ring. I hate that fellow — at least so far as is 
consistent with Christian charity I do. The 
great joy and desire of his life is to do what 
nobody else can ; but if other young fellows 
can be engaged at nineteen, why there is no 
glory in it, and no grandeur either. How- 
ever, I shall pick up the ring, and trust to 
your better feelings not to deprive me of all 
this money.* 

We argued and bickered some time, and 
then were reconciled ; what, indeed, was the 
use of quarrelling with a youth whose simpli- 
city was so transparent, and whose temper was 
so imperturbable? 

That night the ring was sent to me with a 
polite note begging my acceptance of it. I re- 
turned it the next morning before I left my 
room in a similar note, declining to receive it. 
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This process was repeated every night and 
€very morning till the next Sunday, when, as 
.we were walking home from church, Valen- 
tine, exclaimed, '^ I say, Prentice has been low 
all this week, and now he despairs. I heard 
him speak snappishly to Charlotte, upon which 
she replied, ^ Well, how can I help it if they 
do correspond ! ' What an inconsiderate world 
this is! I would not, on any account, make 
a fellow so miserable as you have made 
Prentice ! " 

'' Correspond? what do you mean ! " 
" Oh, I remarked to Prentice, in the course 
of conversation, that we corresponded ; so we 
do — ^we write daily. That is entirely your 
doing. I should never have thought of such 
a thing." 

The note with the ring in it was sent to me 
as usual that night, and for the first time Liz 
was with me! Mrs. Brand brought it in with 
the usual simper and the usual message : '' Mr. 
Valentine's compliments, ma'am, and wishes 
you pleasant dreams." I told the story to 
Liz, and she was very much amused ; but 
when I related the anecdote about the corre- 
spondence, she agreed with me that the joke 
must be put a stop to, and we thought the 
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best thing for me to do, in order to effect this, 
would be to make over the ring to somebody 
else. 

So I put it on her finger, and the next 
morning, after breakfast, I saw it catch 
Valentine's eye, and heard him ask her where 
she got it. 

" Oh," she replied, carelessly, " it is a thing 
that Dorothea had no value for, so she gave it 
to me." 

" Did she ? " said Valentine, with joyful 
readiness ; " then the game is won at last ! 
and 111 write at once for that photographing 
camera ; it only costs 8?. IO5., and now I can 
have it." 

Lou and Captain Walker, who were evi- 
dently in possession of the facts, looked on 
amused, and I asked what the ring had to do 
with the camera. 

Valentine replied that people could not give 
away what did not belong to them, therefore 
it was evident, by my own act, that I acknow- 
ledged the ring to be mine ; I had accepted 
it and given it away ; so he should at once 
appropriate the promised gift from St. George. 

It was quite in vain for me to protest and 
declare; everybody was against ine; even 
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Mrs. Henfrej'' was roused to interest, and 
laughed, and demonstrated to me that nothing 
could be clearer than Valentine's case. 

The camera was ordered that very morning, 
and we— ^that is, Valentine and I — spent'from 
that time forth several hours of each day in 
taking portraits with it. Hideous things some 
of them were ; they had an evil grin on their 
faces, so we tried sitting with gravity, and then 
the portraits glared at beholders with desolate 
gloom. At last we grew tired of troubling 
ourselves as to the expression of our faces ; 
sat carelessly, and some very good ones came 
out, which we spoilt by over-burning in the 
sun, or spotted by soaking in a badly-mixed 
bath. 

We set the camera out of doors on the 
lawn, and worked at this new trade till at 
last, when we had wasted 'more than half the 
stock of chemicals, we arrived at tolerable 
skill, and took Captain Walker's unmeaning 
face, light eye, and sandy whiskers, so well, 
that even Mrs. Henfrey declared it to be a 
speaking likeness, und arrayed herself in 
velvet, and came out on the lawn to sit. 

Mr^ Mortimer encouraged this rage for 
photography on the ground that it was good 

l2 
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for Valentine's lungs to be out so much in 
the air. 

We took all the friends of the family, and 
all the cottagers. We took the home party 
in every variety of costume and attitude ; we 
took Captain Walker leaning on Lou's chair; 
he evidently wished to look sentimental ; she 
told him to give himself a mihtary expression. 
In his desire to combine the two, he looked 
both foolish and fierce, but Lou was pleased. 
We then took him again in his full dress, with 
one hand pointing at nothing in the distance. 
His hand came out as big as his head, but 
what of that ? nothing is perfect. 

St. George being away, we adopted the 
smoking room and used it as a portrait gal- 
lery, and stuck the pictures all over his walls 
with pins; there they hung to dry, while we, 
having stained our fingers of a lively brown 
with collodion, and having arrived at tolerable 
skill, sighed for new worlds to conquer, and 
took the portrait of every child and monitor 
in Giles's own particular village school, where 
he had a select company of little girls bring- 
ing up on purpose to be sent to Canada. 

We then took portraits in character. Va- 
lentine bought a pair of moustaches, and came 
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out as a brigand. I was dressed up as a fish 
girl, having a basket of mackerel on my head, 
which we got from the cook. Those mackerel 
stooid a long time in the sun, and when they 
appeared at table the family declined to par- 
take of them, but the photograph was the 
very best we ever did. 

As time went on, I was the more glad of 
this occupation, for we heard nothing of Tom 
and Mr. Brandon, and as no one but Valentine 
and myself seemed to think this at all singular, 
1 sometimes thought the family must know 
something of their movements ; though, when 
I made any remark on Tom's long g-bsence, 
Mr. Mortimer or Mrs. Henfrey would reply 
to the effect that it was dull in the country. 

One day, when the weather was particularly 
fine, and we, after working hard at our Greek, 
had taken some very successful photographs, 
Valentine got Liz to lend him the ring, and 
asked me just to put it on while my portrait 
was being taken as a bridesmaid. I de- 
clined, for I had a suspicion that some further 
torture to Prentice would ensue, but as he 
made a great point of it, and I did not like to 
yield, I at last went in and ensconced myself 
in the smoking room. As I stood by the 
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table lie shortly entered, bearing the ring on 
a large silver waiter, and following me about 
the room, laughing and begging me to put it 
on. He walked after me round and round 
the table. I then retreated before him till 
the walk became a run, and I at last darted 
out of the room and ran upstairs, he striding 
after, vowing that I should wear it. In that 
style, both out of breath with laughing, we 
ran up one staircase and down another, up 
the gallery and along the wing, the ring rat- 
tling and dancing on the waiter, and Valen- 
tine with cracked voice vociferating and quot- 
ing ; till, stopped at last by the window seat, I 
turned to bay quite breathless, and he dropped 
on one knee and held up his waiter with the 
ring on it, still laughing, but unable to articu- 
late a word. 

At this precise point of time a door close at 
hand flew open, and, somebody coming out, 
nearly tumbled over Valentine's legs. 

Mr. Mortimer. 

Nothing could exceed the intense surprise 
of his countenance when he saw Valentine's 
attitude and the ring. In spite of our laugh- 
ter, it was evident that this little tableau had 
greatly struck him, and after a pause of a few 
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seconds, he turned again very quietly into his 
dressing room and shut the door behind him 
without saying a word. 

Now if he had laughed or spoken, I should 
not have thought so much of it, but that 
withdrawal and that great surprise were very 
mortifying, because it seemed to show that he 
did'not treat the matter as the silly joke of a boy. 

Valentine saw this as well as I did, and 
when he rose from his knees he looked very 
foolish. I was not in the best humour pos- 
sible, and as we walked downstairs together 
in a very crest-fallen state, Mr. Mortimer's 
surprise being far more disconcerting than 
Valentine's joke, I said I thought he had better 
go and explain the whole thing to his father, 
make light of it, and expressly say that the 
ring was only offered as an ornament tq be 
worn in a portrait. 

For once he was out of countenance, and 
made excuses. His father, he was sure, 
would ask what he meant by it, perhaps would 
enquire if he meant anything serious. 

" He will say nothing of the kind," I an- 
swered mth some asperity ; "ridiculous! Even 
if he did, you would only have to speak out 
and say ' no,' like a boy and a Briton.'' 
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" I sha^n't say anything of the sort," he 
answered, sulkily. *'I like you better than 
any girl in the world. Charlotte's nothing to 
you, nor Jane Wilson either." ; 

I was very angry with him for talking such 
nonsense, but I argued the point with him^ 
and proved by force of reasoning that he and 
I were friends and could be nothing else. He 
began to yield. I might be right. I summed 
up the facts, and his mind inclined to agree 
with me. Then why had he been so foolish ? 
He said he didn't exactly know. I supposed it 
must have been out of perversity. He thought 
it must have been, and, recovering his spirits, 
began to whistle. 

So having by this time returned to the 
lawn, I sat down on a heap of movm grass, 
and began to harangue him on the necessity 
of his going to explain matters to his father, 
when I suddenly forgot the subject, in conse- 
quence of a circumstance which took place, 
and I did not think of it again for at least an 
hour. ' 

He was sitting at my feet, playing with the 
mown grass, and blushing, when hearing foot- 
steps close to us he looked up and exclaimed, 
'* Why here's Giles, I declare ! " and Mr. 
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Brandon, stepping up, shook hands Avith me 
and looked at me with some attention. 

No wonder, for I was arrayed in white tar- 
latan, I had a crown of flowers ' on my head, 
and my upper skirt was filled with bunches 
of lilac, laburnum, and peonies. Captain 
Walker had taken great pains to persuade 
Lou to be taken dressed as a bride, while \az 
and I strewed flowers before her in the cha- 
. racter of bridesmaids. At the last moment, 
when all seemed propitious, Lou had failed 
the poor man, but Liz and I, determined not 
to have the trouble of dressing for nothings 
intended to be taken without her. 

*' Ph, Mr. Brandon," I exclaimed, " you are 
come^home ! Where is Tom? is he up in his 
room ? '' 

" No," he answered, /cheerfully, and as if he 
wished me to think his announcement a com- 
monplace one, but could not quite manage it. 
" I left him behind with the Captain. He 
sent his love to you. We only spent four 
days in town, and I have been cruising about 
with them ever since. They put me ashore 
yesterday at Gosport." 

"He is not ill?" 
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'^ Xo — no, certainly not ; I never saw him 
looking better, nor the Captain either.*' 

I had already stayed at Mr, Mortimer's 
house nearly the whole of the month for which 
we had been in^dted. Tom, I could not but 
think, was treating him very cavalierly by this 
strange withdrawal, and here was 1 left alone 
with no directions how to act^ and a positive 
certaintv now, that there was something in 
the background which I did not understand. 

I said I hoped he had brought me some 
letters. He answered, wdth the same open 
air of cheerfulness, Xo, he had not, but that 
Tom had promised to write very soon. 

" Hang him ! " said Valentine, with sudden 
vehemence. ** Promised to write to his own 
sister! But," he added, in a sympathising 
voice, cracked though it was, " never mind, 
D. dear ; you must stop, you know, till he 
comes to fetch vou, and won't that be a trial 
to this child ! Never mind ! he'll try and 
bear it." 

There was something very^ affectionate in 
his manner, and as ilr. Brandon did not say 
a single word, but merely stood by looking oil, 
he continued his remarks, interspersing them 
with many quotations and jokes, to which I 
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could not respond and Mr. Brandon did 
not. 

My sensations of shame at the way in which 
I had been left on the hands of this family, 
the fear lest I should intrude, and the con- 
sciousness that they were perfectly aware that 
Tom cared nothing either for their feelings in 
the matter or for mine, so much overpowered 
me that I sat down in the glorious sunshine 
on my heap of grass, mechanically holding my 
lap full of flowers, and wondering what I was 
to do if neither Tom nor my uncle did write 
before the end of the week. 

Still Mr. Brandon stood like a statue beside 
me, and still Valentine talked; but I only 
heard his words as if they had been a slight 
noise a long way off that had nothing to do 
with me. I was thinking on the uncertainties 
of wind and tide. My uncle had put to sea, 
. and who could tell when he might be in port 
again ? 

A momentary silence recalled me to myself. 
Valentine, having finished all he had to say, 
paused, and then exclaimed, with sudden 
vehemence — ^ 

" Now, D. dear, I shall never believe you 
again when you say that you can't help 
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moving. If you would only sit in this way 
you would make a lovely negative, I'm positive. 
As for Giles, he is as still as a, stone. How I 
wish I could take him with his nose relieved 
so beautifully against that laurel tree ! " 

I answered that as Liz did not come, I would 
go in and dress for dinner. 

I did go in, and found Mrs. Brand in my 
room waiting for me, and pushing a letter into 
her pocket. 

" Is that from Brand? '' I asked. - 

She said it was, and, declaring that I was 
very late, began to excite a most unnecessary 
bustle, pulling out gowns and sashes, and 
strewing my possessions about the room. 

'' Don't be so nervous," I said. '' I will liot 
ask you any questions." 

. Instead of answering, she reminded me that 
visitors were expected to dinner, and pre- 
tended to be very anxious about the plaiting 
of my hair. Her agitation made her longer 
than usual about niy toilet, but that was a 
comfort, for I wanted a little time, not to gain 
information, for that at present I shrank from, 
but to gather courage, and become able to 
attend to what was about me. 

I had a suspicion floating in my mind. I 
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liad cherished it for some time. The foundation 
for it was very slight, and I was anxious not 
to betray it on any account, but to appear 
cheerful and easy about Tom till the last 
moment before I was compelled to have the 
suspicion verified. 

I had so completely subsided into the family 
during the last fortnight, and become so . 
a-ccustomed to pay Mr. Mortimer the little 
attentions of a daughter, instead of receiving 
from him the attentions of a host, that when I 
advanced into the long drawing-room a certain 
change of manner in him arrested my attention 
instantly. 

He spoke to me,' set a chair for me near his 
own, and, making some kind remark about 
Tom, said, as if on purpose to set me at my 
€ase, that as my brother could not come back, 
he hoped I should make up for it by pro- 
longing my own stay as long as I could make 
it * convenient or find it agreeable. To this 
formal invitation I returned a grateful an- 
swer ; but I derived a kind of notion, fi:om 
the manner of it, that it was at Mr. Brandon's 
suggestion. I thought he perceived the like- 
lihood of my receiving no directions, and 
wished to spare me the pain of feeling that I 
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was encroaching by letting me first have an 
invitation to stay. 

Mr. Mortimer received my answer politely^ 
but the kind of familiar, almost loving, man- 
ner which he had assumed towards me of late 
was altered. He had become courteous again^ 
and treated me as he did his other 'guests who 
now began to arrive. 

The fine woman was present, and her 
daughter Jane. This young lady had a very 
large fortune, and I had often heard her talked 
of. I looked at her with some interest. She 
had been called a heavy-footed girl, and she 
certainly was no sylph, but I thought her 
rather a fine young creature, and observed 
that her mother kept a watchfiil eye upon her, 
noting who talked to her, and who came to 
her side. Specially she was watchful of Mr. 
Brandon, and when he talked to Jane, which 
he did rather often, I thought that the daughter 
was much pleased, but that the mother was not 
pleased. 

Neither need have cared ; there was no in- 
terest in his manner that could give reasonable 
hope to the one or fear to the other. 

Captain Walker took me down to dinner, 
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and Lou sat as far from him as the length of 
the table would permit. 

Captain Walker was eminently stupid that 
day, and I was eminently silent. I had heard 
before all his anecdotes about his twin brother ; 
they never varied in the least, but they were 
told with confidential earnestness, and were 
supposed to demand all the intellect of the 
listener to enter into theni, and laugh in the 
right place. Not being in the least funny, we 
had sometimes laughed in the wrong place, 
but this we soon found disconcerted him, and 
we took care now always to laugh when he 
said, "Wasn't that droll?'' or ''Wasn't that 
witty?" 

Mr. Brandon sat on my other side, and Jane 
Wilson talked to him. She was animated and 
full of interest ; full of cm:iosity too, and 
wanted to hear about a cruise that she 
heard he had been taking with a friend of his 
in a yacht, a friend whom she wished she had 
seen more of, for he seemed to be a very 
singular young man. 

Giles escaped rather pointedly from this 
subject more than once; the third time 
she mentioned it he tm^ned to me, and ad- 
dressed me for the first and only time during 
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dinner, saying something intended to shoTT 
her that I was the sister of his yachting 
friend. 

During the rest of the evening I felt im- 
pelled to watch him, and wonder whether he 
had anything in his mind which he would 
communicate to me. He seemed aware of 
this, and never approached me. If he had 
anything to say that was certainly not the 
time. Once I chanced to be standing in the 
same group with him, but he remained mute 
till it dispersed, and only Valentine was left, 
when he said to him — '' Oubit, I shall expect 
you to read with me before breakfast to- 
morroAV." 

"All right," said Valentine. "WeU, D. 
dear, how did you get on at dinner time with 
your brilliant companion?" 

"You will be overheard, Val," said St. 
George. 

And Valentine continued in a lower key-r- 
" Silly of Lou to persist in sitting apart from 
him. Now, if you and I had been to- 
gether, we should have been as happy as pos- 
sible. I say, I hate this black gown; why 
don't you wear white ? Isn't this thing hide- 
ous, Giles?" 
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Mr. Brandon being thus directly appealed 
to, just glanced at the offending array, but 
made no answer, and presently Jane Wilson 
came up. 

"Mr. Brandon, you are wanted to sing a 
duet." 

"With whom?" 

" With me." 

As Jane Wilson led him off I thought she 
had a pretty piquant manner, but I observed 
that her mother had moved to the piano before 
them, and was looking over the music. 

Three duets were produced one after the 
other. 

"Oh," said Mrs. Wilson, "my dear child, 
have you the temerity to wish to sing this with 
Mr. Brandon? It will make your defects too 
evident." 

Jane put up the second — "Oh, you have 
had no lessons on this one, love." 

The third was proposed. 

" This will do very well," said Mr. Brandon, 
carelessly. 

" German," said Mrs. Wilson, " is so very 
unbecoming to the voice, and your voice does 
60 completely kill Jane's, that really " 

"Why should shft not sing a solo then?" 
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said Mr. Brandon. " This one looks pretty."^ 
He placed one on the piano and walked away 
from the mortified girl and gratified mother^ 
quite unconscious as it seemed of the feelings 
of either, and utterly indiflferent as to whether 
he sang or not. 

''Isn't that droll?" said Valentine softly ta 
,me. ^'Everj^one but Giles can see the pre-^ 
ference in that quarter." 

" He does not see it then?" 

" Evidently not, and I am sure he would 
not like it if it was pointed out." 

"Why?" 

" Oh, because I have often heard him laugh 
at fellows who leave the wooing to the ladies^ 
and say nothing was worth having that did 
not cost a man some trouble to get, and he 
should not thank any woman for doing his 
work for him." 

" He is quite right, but if he does not see 
when it is done for him, why then he is a 
short-sighted mortal." 

" D., my dear, I do not think there is much 
fear lest you should follow in J. W.'s steps. 
You will take a great deal of earning, I 
expect." 

" People generally call that winning." 
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" No, what they get by good luck or chance 
they say is won, but what they work for they 
say' is earned. Now if I could earn you " 

" Don't talk nonsens6 : you never would, 
even if you tried, which you never will." 

" What do you know of my future? Do 
you pretend to be a prophetess? Now my 
impression is that I shall try, and if so, that I ' 
shall probably succeed." 

" I consider it very impertinent in a boy 
like you to talk in this way." 

" But it won't be impertinent when I'm a 
man! I am considering what will probably 
happen when I am a man. Valentine Mor- 
timer, Esq., of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. I 
think I see him now ; he comes riding to the 
strand on his fine black mare, his whiskers, I 
perceive, are brown ; he draws the rein, the 
yacht rocks in the offing, a lady waves a 
handkerchief " 

" Well, go on — He comes on board in the 
market boat with the vegetables, singing 
' Rule Britannia,' but by the time he has 
stepped on deck he is very ill, and says, * Oh, 
please let me go back to my papa, and I'll 
never do this any more.' " 

H 2 
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" So he is put ashore, and the lady be- 
comes a Smilex simulata.^^ 

'^ Does- that follow?'' 

" On philosophic and general grounds, I 
should say so decidedly. Is it likely indeed 
in a country where there are more women 
than men, that each woman should have more 
than one good offer? " 

" Did I hear you say good ? " 

" You did. Look at my height ; is that 
nothing? Look (prophetically) at my whis- 
kers ; will they be nothing ? " 

" I should expect to find that remarkably 
eligible ladies would have several good offers, 
if the one you seem to promise me is a speci- 
men of a good one." 

" Remarkably eligible ! Do my ears de- 
ceive me? or can it be that you allude to 
yourself ? " 

" Of course ; you would hardly be ambitious 
of securing any thing not remarkably eligible ; 
besides, with those brown whiskers that are 
coming, to what might you not aspire, es- 
pecially if you are not plucked in your * little 
go? ' And to tell you the truth I sometimes 
think you won't be, now that I have taken 
such pains with your Greek." 
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" You had better mind what you are about," 
exclauned Valentine, shaking with laughter. 
" This sort of thing may be carried a little 
too far," and as he spoke a little piece of cotton 
wool flew out of his ear, and performing a 
short arc, dropped on to the floor. He picked 
it up h^-stily and restored it, but hife brother 
who was passing before us paused as if struck 
by the sight, and turning towards him, mur- 
mured in a melancholy- tone, — " And certain 
^stars shot madly from their spheres, to hear 
the sea-maid's music." 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Quoth the raven, ' Nevennore/ " — Edgar Poe. 

That night I asked Mrs. Brand what Brand 
had said in his letter. 

She replied, that he had said master's shirts 
wanted new wristbands; and there had been 
a hole burnt in one of the best tablecloths; 
that the captain of the yacht being ashore one 
day, Mr. Brandon had persuaded master to 
let him steer, and had as nigh as possible run 
down a lighter; that the cook had lost two 
basins overboard; and that Mr. Graham was 
all right. 

The last piece of information was what I 
wanted, and I slept well after it. 

At breakfast-time the nex{ day," I observed 
that Mr. Brandon seemed in excellent spirits; 
and when I caught his eye, he did not look at 
all like a man who had any disagreeable news 
to communicate. He preserved his air of open 
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cheerfulness ; and when Valentine and I came 
up into the drawing-room to do our Greek, 
we found him standing on the rug arguing 
with Liz, declaring that she had nothing to 
do, and was very much to be pitied in con- 
sequence. Liz said she had a great deal to 
do, and declined to be pitied. 

He then began to mourn and lament over 
his school. " Why did she never go and 
see it?" 

" Oh, you go yourself every day." 

'' But I cannot superintend the. needlework; 
besides, you know that when I went out I 
entreated you girls to look in now and then." 

" Dorothea has been there several times," 
answered Liz. 

'^ Yes," I said; "but not to teach. We 
went, at first, to take the children's portraits.'* 

" Not in school hours, I hope." 

" Oh, no ; on their half holiday." 

" And then she made friends with the 
mistress," said Valentine ; " and taught that 
ugly girl, Mercy Porter, to do double-knitting. 
Do you know what that is, Giles ? " 

" No. Did you accompany Miss Graham 
on these visits? " 

" You will be thankful to hear that I did, 
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Giles. I hope I know my duty. There is 
but a step, you know, between us ; so no 
wonder I tread closely on your heels." 

Liz, as he said this, was leaving the room; 
and when she shut the door, St. George an- 
swered with unexpected heat and asperity, — 

" I've often told you that Ihate and detest 
that expression, ' step brother.^ I don't ac- 
knowledge any such relationship." 

" Well, Giles," said Valentine, humbly,. 
" I think we both talk n(5w and then of our 
step-sisters." 

» " That's a different thing," he exclaimed, 
in the face of facts. " Your father is nothing 
to them, but he is to me ; and if I ever heard 
you call me seriously your step -brother '" 

'^ As if I should think of such a thing ! '^ 
cried Valentine, firing up with sudden indig- 
nation. " Now, did you ever hear me da 
such a thing seriously in your life — did you?" 

" You young scapegrace," , answered Mr. 
Brandon, with a short laugh, but still looking 
heated ; " if I did regard you in that light, I 
would " 



He emphasised his words by giving Valen- 
tine a slap on the head with a thin loose 
pamphlet that he was holding, and by ap- 
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proaching his clenched ^fist very closely to that 
young gentleman's nose. It was a little awk- 
ward for me, for I am sure he had not quite 
inade up his mind whether he was in joke or 
earnest. 

" You would what ? " cried Valentine, 
seizing it. " I say this is assault and battery, 
Giles, sir ! Let me alone. You would 
what ? '' 

By this time, restored to good temper, they 
were half wrestling together ; but Mr. Bran- 
don soon got free. The Oubit received several 
other noisy but harmless blows with the 
pamphlet, and was pushed down again on the 
sofa, still vociferating, — 

*' You would what, Giles ? You would 
what ? " 

" Why, I would treat you very differently 
from what I mean to do," he replied. 

And picking up his pamphlet and charging 
me to be strict, he presently departed ; but in 
two minutes he came back again, and said to 
Valentine, — 

'' You are going to have a visit from the 
magistrate this afternoon, a domiciliary visit ; 
and you had better clear out a little of your 
rubbish — those two miserable mallards, with 
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cotton wool for eyes ; and that peck of 
feathers, which you call a cock. Your father 
thinks the arsenical paste you dress your bird- 
skins with may be injurious to your lungs." 

Valentine looked aghast. 

'* You put that into his head," he exclaimed. 

" Did I ? Well, as I said before, you had 
better look out ; or, take my word for it, he'll 
teach these birds of yours to fly." 

" If he does," said Valentine, " I will take 
him up tQ your shop — I declare I will. You'll 
blow yourself up some day with your chemi- 
cals, and it shall not be my fault if he doesn't 
think so. You'll have a visit too, sir. I must 
do my duty by you, Giles. You'll see two ma- 
jestic figures standing in your doorway, and 
the younger one denouncing you. What will 
you say then, I should like to know ? " 

For a moment St. George stood stock-still, 
as if he was really considering this ridiculous 
threat ; then, — 

" Scene for the novel ! " he exclaimed. 
^' ' His elder brother, waving off the graceless 
youth, replied, — 

* Take thy BEAK from out my den, 
And take this Daniel from my door 
(Quoth the Cubit ' Nevermore).' " 
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He then charged me to be strict, said he 
was going to his school, and with that he 
departed. 

" I'm sorry I vexed old Giles," said Valen- 
tine, when he had smoothed his dishevelled 
locks ; " particularly as he has been so 
generous." 

'' What has he done ? " 

" Done ! Why, given me the money like a 
brick, and made no difficulty about it." 

" I hope you told him that I only accepted 
that ring by mistake-" 

" I not only told him all about how it hap- 
pened, but I told him, honourably, that it was 
all a joke. I went to his room when he was 
shaving. At first I felt very sheepish. I 
don't exactly know why ; and (hang him) I 
am sure he enjoyed my being out of counte- 
nance. At last, just a»s I had screwed up my 
courage to speak, he said — ' Well, old fellow, 
lost or won ? ' So I said ' Won.' " 

'' Then I hope he made game of you ; and 
said it was presumptuous of you." 

" No, he didn't." 

" But what was it that he did say ? " 

'' Why he said, ' Then there's your money/ 
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And there I found it laid ready on his desk. 
Somebody must have told him." 

He paused, and whistled softly, as if re- 
flecting on the possible author of this com- 
munication. 

" But I had something to tell him that soon 
drove that out of his head," he observed. 
'' Dorinda has done for me ! I promised St. 
George quite solemnly that I would seriously 
reflect, and all that, you know, while he was 
away, whether I could make up my mind 
about being a clergyman? And I told him 
to-day that I had decided I wasn't fit ; and I 
thought I had better make short work with it, 
and say at once that I couldn't get up any 
particular wish to he fit. As soon as I could 
venture to look at him, I could see how put 
out and vexed he was. ' You need not think 
that I shall sanction your going to Cambridge,^ 
he said, ' if that is the case.' When he's really 
displeased I always give him a soft answer — 
that's a religious thing to do, and, by expe- 
rience, I know it answers. So I said I was 
very sorry ; but I hoped he would tell my 
father, for I did not like to tell him myself ; 
and he was always so kind that I depended 
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on him to get me out of this scrape. I say, 
isn't Giles a good fellow ? " 

" He is very good to you ; but I am not at 

all obliged to him for taking Tom away just 

because he was tired of staying here himself." 

" I told him the whole story about the ring, 

and then about Dorinda — at least, so much of 

^both as he would listen to ; and he agreed to 

tell papa. And then he asked me the cost of 

the camera, and said, if I liked to give him 

back the five sovereigns, he would pay for it. 

That's what I call fraternal." 

He then plunged into his Greek ; and I, 
while I listened, felt suddenly that I need not 
flatter myself that this help given was to be, 
or ever had been, of any use. Some other 
career would now be fixed on for the Oubit. 
So I thought I would not give him a lesson 
after that day. And I listened to every passing' 
foot on the stair, longing to waylay Mr. 
Brandon if he should come down, and sret him, 
at least, to tell me whether Tom would soon 
come and fetch me away; hurt because he had 
disliked my going to hia school ; and .suddenly 
so ashamed and so covered with. %r\A hftmrj^-r'*r\ 
with, a new humility at findincr my -i^if ./.ft /, 
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the kindness of this family, that it seemed to 
be almost taking a liberty to occupy their 
rooms and sit upon their chairs and sofas. 

I did hear St. George's foot as he passed the 
door ; but I had not courage to stop him. He 
had made it obvious to me that he did not 
want to talk to me. I had believed, during 
his absence, that he had partly retreated to get 
away from me ; and now he had not even got 
my uncle to TVTite to me. I thought he should 
have done that, as I was left with his people. 

I presently saw him, through the window, 
get over a stile and cross the fields in the di- 
rection of his school. There was nothing to be 
done — nothing whatever ; but I felt. as if the 
sweet sunshine of that morning would not 
warm me. And when Valentine, having 
finished his Greek, went down to the camera, 
I went upstairs, and spread some drawing 
materials before me. 

He shouted up to me several times as I sat 
in the window; but I would not come down, 
and was idly taking the view from the window, 
when I heard St. George's voice below. He 
had returned some other way from his school. 
In a few minutes his foot was outside the door, 
and he hastily entered. 
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^^ What, Miss Graham, indoors this lovely 
May morning?" 
' ^' The window is open. I have the air 
here." 

He darted a look at me. 

" There is Valentine, moping and mourning 
because of your' desertion ; and the Captain in • 
despair, at your not coming to group the 
sitters." 

''I would have come if they had said they 
wanted me." 

Upon this he passed to the open window, 
standing with his back to me; and, adjusting 
a' pocket telescope which he had taken from 
the table. 

" I am afraid," he began,— and stopped to 
alter the focus, — '' I am afraid you have been 
uncomfortable and anxious about Tom. I 
should have mentioned him before, but I have 
not been alone with you." . 

" 1 only wish to know what you think." 

"OA, / feel quite comfortable; he is safe 
enough for the next five or six months ; and 
the Captain will not easily be persuaded to put ' 
into Southampton again ! " 

You ought not to have taken him there was 
m;f , thought, but I only said ^' Thank you." 
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Still he stood with the telescope to his eye, 
and his face to the window. 

" I did not know," he said, " till I saw you 
again yesterday, that you had any suspicion to 
cause discomfort concerning him, and cast a 
shadow over your happiness. Mrs. Brand was 
sure you had not." 

'' 0/i, ilien he ashed hei\^^ I thought to myself. 

He turned round as he said these words, 
and observing that his own shadow fell over 
me, and was dark on my drawing-paper, he 
smiled, and moving aside, continued: "But- 
now I hope the shadow cast 'by Tom will 
withdraw as completely as mine has done, and 
that you will go down and amuse yourself 
with the camera." 

I rose mechanically to go down, as he seemed 
to expect. "As completely as mine has done," 
was my thought as I put away my drawing 
materials ; " I wonder when your shadow will 
withdraw, — if ever." 

1 went down, Mr. Brandon remaining in the 
drawing-room ; some morning visitors had 
joined the party below, and their portraits 
were taken. When they retired, Valentine 
and the Captain began to set these portraits in 
the sun, occasionally shouting to Giles to come 
mid be taken too, and he declining. 
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»^ At last his brother and sisters made a rush 
upstairs, and bore him down with them in 
triumph. He declared that he was tery busy, 
that he had a lecture to write, that he hated 
the smell of collodion, and that he had not 
answered his letters ; but the sense of the 
family being against him, he submitted with a 
tolerably good grace, and sat down, desiring 
us to tell him when we were ready, that he 
might caU up a look. 

In the meantime, as we were quite ready, I 
only waited till he had settled himself in the 
chair, and his mind had wandered away; then 
I withdrew the slide, the right number of 
seconds were counted, and it was only when' 
the slide was clapped down again that he knew 
what we had done. 

The portrait came out in our best style. 
Shall I ever forget his disgust when he saw it 
— particularly when everybody else declared 
it to be capital? 

''That meant for me, — that odious senti- 
mental fellow ! Take me again, and smash it. 
It's a Ubel." 

So far from being a libel, it was the record 
of his very best expression — ^the expression of 
a strong man with keen feelings, when he 
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yields to some momentary fancy, and wanders 
pensively into the land of dreams. 

" Why, you frequently have that look," said 
Valentine, " when you are thinking. Give it 
to my father ; hang it in his dressing-room ; 
he will like it, if you don't." 

Mr. Brandon demanded to be taken again : 
we did take him — ^his expression was steady 
almost to defiance, and seemed to challenge 
the scrutiny of mankind. In the meantime, 
being privately instructed, I bore off the first 
portrait and hid it. 

" By-the-bye," I heard him say, as I ap- 
proached again, " I am not going to hav^ my 
smoking-room turned into an exhibition and 
school of art. I found pinned up there, seven- 
teen portraits of Val and two dozen .and one 
of Miss Graham — all vile, and most of them 
distorted ; several of you, Walker, and a 
notable collection of groups. I have taken 
the liberty to turn them all out ; you'll find 
them on the moming-room table ; but I wish 
to remark, that if ever I find such things in 
my den again, I shall take severer measures 
with them." 

" Some people would have considered their* 
room to be embellished by them," I observed; 
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" and really I think it was a delicate attention 
to hang your walls with pictures of your 
school-children . " 

" Was it intended as such? " 

" She did not say it was," replied Valen- 
tine ; " but if we had known you were coming 
home we should have taken them away.'' 

" Well, I forgive the past, because it merely 
aro^e from utter forgetfulness of my existence. 
Stop, I am not quite ready — now." 

He was now sitting again for the third 
time, the second portrait being pronounced by 
all too much like a brigand for private life. 

The third was cheerful enough, and was 
said to be tolerably good, so Valentine entered 
the three in the book in which we recorded all 
these works of art. 

" GUes Brandon, Esq., com^lonly called St 
George. 

"1. He sweetly dreameth. 
''2. He says he won't. 
" 3. He smiles at fate." 

He laughed when we showed him the en- 
tries, and asked if we had now done with 
him. 

" Because, if I am supposed to have done 
my duty by my family, v I shall be glad to go." 
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I said we had done with him, and he went 
to his writing with alacrity. 

The very next morning the expected letter 
arrived. It lay on my breakfast plate, and 
was not from Tom, but from my uncle ; when 
I saw that, I had not courage to open it, but 
kept it till after breakfast, and then ran up to 
my room, locked the door, took it out and 
began to read. The first sentence made me 
quite easy for the present about Tom. 

" Dear Dorothea,'' it began, " Tom and I 
have been laymg out some plans together for 
cruising off the coast of Iceland this summer." 
Perfectly right, I thought, — perfectly prudent 
of my uncle, — a very good thing to do ; but I 
went on to the next sentence, and found that 
it was a kind of apology to me. He wanted 
Mrs. Brand, — could not very well get on with- 
out her, — was sorry on my account, as I should 
probably have wished to retain her ; but I 
could get another maid. I should not want 
money. Of course I could see, being a girl of 
sense, that a five months' cruise away from 
England, and up so far north, was out of the 
question for me, but I should have my own 
way in choosing my home meanwhile. I 
might live with Miss Tott if I liked, for Tom 
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had written to her, and she had no objection 
to have me. If I did not like, I was free to 
decline, for it had been left open. 

I need not fret, and should not, he supposed, 
at what was inevitable : he could not give up 
Tom, and he could not have us both. His 
choice was therefore made, but I could settle 
in any place I liked, provided it was not 
. Southampton ; and then, when they wished to 
have me, or I wished to come on board, I 
could do so ; in fact, I could always spend a, 
few weeks on board when it suited me. This 
being settled, and I no doubt agreeing with 
him as to its desirability (in fact, if ever there 
was a girl of sense I was that girl), he should 
proceed to business, and tell m^ that he had 
paid into a certain bank, which he named, the 
sum of 180Z., which was to last me a year, and 
I was to draw it quarterly. 

He intended always to allow me that sum, 
and should settle it on me, so as to make me 
independent of others, and even of himself. 
He did not say that he should leave me any- 
thing more in his will, and he did not say that 
he should not ; all he wished was that I should 
not reckon on such a thing. If I married, no 
doubt I should do myself justice and marry 
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prudently, and I was by all means to let him 
know beforehand ; m the meantime I must be 
careful not to get into debt. He had heard 
from my father, who seemed to be very un- 
settled, and talked of going to California to 
look about him. Tom was well, and sent his 
love, 

" And, my dear Dorothea," it concluded, 
'' I am yours sincerely, 

"G. ROLLIN." 

My impression is, that I read that letter 
over at least twenty times. I did not shed a 
tear over it ; there was little in it to touch my 
feelings, only to agitate, disappoint, and shock 
me. I had lost my home, and was not to see 
my best friend for several months ; but he was 
still good to me, and had provided for my 
comfort. 

Again and again I read it ; first I was foolish 
enough to think I could persuade him to 
change his mind, but as I reflected, and still 
continued my reading, I perceived the hope- 
less nature of such an attempt. To write a 
letter was a great undertaking for him, and he 
had not done all this without consideration, 
and as he thought necessity. 

I might, if I chose, or if I could, beheve 
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that these changes would make but little prac- 
tical difference to me, for was I not told that 
I could express my wish to come on board, or 
that they could write for me? But would 
they ? I remembered Ipswich, and my heart 
sank, but still I shed no tears. Indeed, this 
was no new thing — I was (juite used to it ; 
but there was this difference, that I might now 
be my own mistress, live where I pleased, and 
occupy myself as I chose. But my uncle ! he 
had been good to me, kind to me, even fond 
of me. I thought of that, and that I had lost 
him, and tears began to choke me. But I did 
not cry long : the restraint and discipline of 
so many years at school had at least the effect 
of enabhng me to command myself. I sobbed 
a little while with passionate regret and yearn- 
ing, and then dried my eyes, feeling that now 
it behoved me to act, and to do it immediately. 
' What, then, did I mean to do? I was erh 
tirely free to do as I chose. I alone was 
responsible. Reason and conscience told me 
that I ought to go — that I must not take 
undue advantage of the hospitality which had 
been so kindly extended to me. But then I 
longed to remain: my floating home was a 
home no more ; everything else that I cared 
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for was under the roof which now sheltered 
me; and I longed to remain in it a little 
longer — just a little while — and not banish 
myself from it perhaps for ever. 

I sat down to think this over, and had little 
doubt that Mr. Brandon knew of the plan 
which had just been unfolded to me. And 
yet he had treated me with particular indif- 
ference ever since his return. He was now 
.the only member of the family who called me 
" Miss Graham ; " and once or twice, when I 
had been talking, he had smiled in a way that 
gave me pain. It was like the smile of one 
who, from his vantage-ground of superiority, 
is pleased and amused with the conversation 
of a child. 

It was a glorious morning. I saw Valen- 
tine, whose Greek I was neglecting for the 
first time, idly wandering on the lawn, and 
gardening among the flower-beds; Lou was 
pacing the gravel-walks with her lover ; Liz 
was sitting on a bench, reading a novel ; and 
across the fields, in the distance, I saw Mr. 
Mortimer and Giles approaching. This was 
just what they would all do, and how they 
would all look, when I was gone. Of how 
little consequence I was to them ! I had no 
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family to belong to, nothing and no, one to 
wliom I could devote myself! Oh, what should 
I, what could I do ? 

Thinking of this, tears came again ; but I 
was too much astonished, excited, and be- 
wildered for weeping to last long. Thoughts 
began to crowd upon me : the perplexity of 
too much liberty made wild work with my 
pulses; that standing alone, and yet being 
obliged, as it were, to set off and walk in- 
stantly in som6 direction or other, tore my 
mind with conflicting emotions. I was like a 
person deserted on a wide common of green 
grass, with no paths and no object in sight, 
and yet the certainty that it must be traversed 
ere any place of shelter could be found. 

Kneeling down, I tried to pray, but my 
mind was confused, and became more so every 
moment ; but I was alive to what passed, for 
I heard the lunch-bell ring, and thinking that it 
would be easier for me to meet the family in 
the garden than at table, I put on my bonnet, 
took my parasol, and ran down the back stair- 
case, and through the court-yard, into the 
shrubbery, from whence I emerged, and ap- 
proached the group as quietly as I could. 

Something in the manner of more than one 
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made me think that the contents of my letter 
were known. They did not cease to talk, and 
took no direct notice of me, but allowed me 
to mingle with them till, gradually and quite 
naturally, I became involved in the discussion 
"which was going on, and we all Tv^alked in to 
luncheon together. But here my desired 
self-possession gave way. Liz said, in a sym- 
pathising tone, " Come, and sit by me, dear." 

'' No, I say that's a shame ! " exclaimed 
Valentine ; " this is her place. Sit by me, 
D. dear." 

Whereupon I found myself, before I knew 
what I was about, hurrying away from the 
table, sobbing, and covering my face with my 
hands. I heard Giles say, " You stupid fel- 
low ! " to Valentine ; I heard Mrs. Henfrey 
scold somebody else ; and in a minute or two, 
without knowing exactly how I got there, I 
found myself standing in the smoking-room, 
shivering, and declaring that I was determined 
not to faint — I could help it, I was sure, and I 
would. 

" Never mind if you do, dear," began Va- 
lentine ; " we shall not think it at all silly of 
you." ^ 

" Be quiet ! " whispered Mr. Brandon : " that's^ 
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not the style of thing to say ! Now, Miss 
Graham, sit by the window. Here is water. 
Hold it; to her lips, Val. You wish to com- 
mand yourself, of course? '' 

" Of course ! " I repeated. 

" And you are better already. See, here is 
your maid ! " 

I now first observed that I was entirely 

abandoned by the female part of the family, 

and this did a great deal to restore me ; far 

more than Mrs. Brand did, though I was 

. straightway left for her to do her best with me. 

I could soon walk upstairs, and oblige my- 
self to eat and drink. I had a sort of notion 
that it was humiliating to be hysterical, or, at 
least, a sign of weakness, in which the mind 
bore its part as well as the frame, so I strug- 
gled against my sensations with such vigour 
as I believe helped to keep them oflp. 

" Ah ! " said Mrs. Brand, when she came in 
with some jelly, " what tender-hearted ladies 
these are, to be sure ! Miss Grant as near as 
possible went off into hysterics when you 
turned faint ; and Miss Elizabeth, when I asked 
if she would like to come and sit with you, was 
all of a tremble, and said she coudn't on any 
account." 
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I stayed in my room all that day, and per- 
formed what T found the rather difficult task 
of telling Mrs. Brand the contents of my 
uncle's letter. 

Mrs. Brand was more philosophical over 
my troubles than she usually was over her 
own. "It was a disappointment, certainly; 
but, dear me, people had disappointments in 
this world, and must look to have them,' 
ma'am." 

At night, when I was going to bed, she 
remarked that she supposed I could spare her 
in a day or two. I said " Yes ; " and being 
by this means brought to some practical 
thoughts, I found myself better during the 
evening. I had exhausted myself with cry- 
ing over my lost home, and now, weary and 
sick at heart, I fell sound asleep, and woke in 
the morning quite well in health, and able to 
consider what I should do. 

I have often thought that when some trial 
or disappointment is inevitable, settled, and 
not to be stirred by anything that those can 
do who have to bear it, one of the chief sources 
of its power is removed. It is what we think 
might possibly have heen otherwise if we had 
done otherwise ; what might now be possibly 
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removed if we only knew how to remove it ; 
what is doubtful as to results; what is com- 
plicated with uncertainties and calls for action 
on our part, while yet we cannot decide what 
that action should be ; what calls for discre- 
tion and demands vigilance*, which can harass 
the mind and most effectually destroy its 
peace. None of these advantages beset my 
trouble, and the only circumstance which 
might have been altered if I had had time to 
plead for it, was that I might haye been able 
to take leave of Tom and my uncle, which I 
now found they did not wish me to do, for 
my uncle had not mentioned to me what port 
he should touch at, to take Mrs. Brand on 
board; and when I questioned her, I found 
that she had received her own instructions, 
and knew in what direction to proceed, though 
I knew nothing. I was aware how much 
they both dreaded scenes, so I easily under- 
stood the motive for this reserve. 

Mrs. Henfrey very kindly came into my 
room before I went down next morning. She 
kissed me, and said they knew that I had now 
to fix upon a home, and Mr. Mortimer hoped 
I would 'not think of leaving his house for at 
least a fortnight. Having now no wishes to 
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consult but my own, I accepted the invitation, 
and felt glad to have that short time in which 
to settle my plans. It was something definite, 
too — far pleasanter than the most cordial 
proffers of hospitality with no fixed limit ; 
and, as I went downstairs with her, I felt how 
good they had been to me, and how glad I 
was to stay a little longer. 

After breakfast, Mrs. Brand showed me my 
uncle's letter to her. As soon as I could spare 
her, she was to repair to Weymouth. The 
''Curlew" was lying in Portland Roads: she 
was to take a boat and come out to her. I 
found that she had already packed up her boxes, 
and found, also, that my uncle really did wish 
me not to appear with her, so I said she might 
go that very morning. 

When it was time for her to start, I gave 
her a keepsake, and kissed her, charging her 
to write whenever she could'. We both shed 
a few tears ; and, when she was gone, I felt 
that now I was indeed utterly alone, and 
must begin to consider my plans in good 
earnest. 

To this end I wrote to Mrs. Mompesson, 
told her that I now wished for a home, men- 
tioned what I could give for it, and asked her 
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whether she could recommend one. Without 
asking her to let me live in her house, I said 
enough to show that the simplest way of 
living would satisfy me, and I gave lier a 
good opportunity to have me as a boarder, if 
she and her husband wished it ; and as they 
were poor, I hoped they would wish it. The 
answer was from him, a long kind letter. 
^ Nothing would have pleased them so much as 
to have made a home for me themselves ; but 
they had no spare room, for the house was 
filled with their children and pupils. That 
was the only house I could have made a home 
of, for I loved its master, and knew that I 
could love his wife and children. It was for 
his sake that I had wished to live in the 
country, and my thoughts, on reading his 
letter, took an entirely new direction. I 
knew I could go to Miss Tott, if I chose ; 
but -I did not like the notion, and I did not 
know, with 180/. a year, whether I was rich 
or poor. 

I talked to Mrs. Henfrey on the subject ; 
but I found her information to the last degree 
vague and unsatisfactory. I talked to Liz ; 
but she evidently knew nothing, for she spoke 
of keeping a pony and a boy, which I thought 
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must be out of the question. Lou, of course,, 
was absorbed in other matters. 

So I tried Valentine, taking care to choose 
a time when Giles was present, for I had 
formed a, tolerably distinct plan, and I 
wished to see in what light he would regard 
it, and whether he would think it preposterous. 
I had to wait some days, for Giles very seldom 
was present ; at last I found a good time, and, 
beginning to talk with Valentine, he fell into 
the little trap I had laid for him. 

" What would you do, Giles," asked Valen- 
tine, "if you had 180?. a year, and were a 
young lady?" 

" That would depend on whether I cared 
most for domestic pleasures, or for amuse- 
ments, intellectual or otherwise." 

" But, supposing domestic pleasures out of 
the question, as I think they are if one lives 
among perfect strangers, don't you consider 
the first thing to decide on would be whether 
you were rich or poor?" 

" No, for that would be according to the 
life chosen. If you chose to do without a 
maid, and board with a quiet family, in the 
country — say, a clergyman's — ^you might be 
rich, for you could easily be boarded for 90/. 
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a year, and thus 90^. would remain for per- 
sonal expenses." 

" And I should be miserable ! Perhaps I 
should not like the people ; and, assuredly, I 
should not have half enough to do. I want 
to have lessons, and get a reading-ticket for 
some good library, and visit the poor, and see 
pictures, knd hear lectures.'' 

"Then you must live in London, and be 
extremely poor.'' 

" Why so poor ? " 

"Because you must have a maid. No 
young lady can go about London, and attend 
libraries and lectures, and visit the poor, 
alone." 

" I know it would be very unfashionable to 
walk about alone." 

" \% would not be riglit ; you could not do 
it — that is to say, I believe your uncle would 
not approve." 

" Then, what will a maid cost ? " 

" You could not be boarded in a quiet, 
private family, in the most unfashionable 
neighbourhood, with your maid, under 100/. 
a year, at the very least. Then, if your maid's 
wages were 25/., that would only leave you 
55/. a year for all your personal expenses, in* 
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eluding dres», cabs, charity, travelling ex- 
penses, tickets for the coveted lectures, and 
money for the desired lessons — ^books, doctor'^ 
bill, if you should have one." 

" I think that sounds something like happi- 
ness and hard work." 

" Indeed ! I thought it would sound like 
borrowing and sorrowing." 

"Of course, I am aware that I know very 
little of life and of money." 

" Very little, indeed," he answered, in a tone 
of pity. 

" So, as I have absolutely no one at all ta 
ask advice of, excepting you, I will tell you 
what my plan is ; and if you are sure it 
cannot be carried out — if you know it cannot 
— why, then, perhaps I had better reconsider 
it." 

" I am all attention." 

" Then, there are three things that I wish 
to learn — ^wood-engraving, dress-making, and 
cooking." 

Mr. Brandon's face expressed the utmost 
astonishment; but he «aid not a word. 

" You have decided that I am to be very 
poor. In case I had been rich, I should have 
acted differently ; but, if I proved to be poor^ 
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my plan was to teach^ in order to earn money 
to learn. I must find a family of little boys, 
to whom I can teach Latin and Greek, for an 
hour or two every day. My maid will walk 
with me to the house — " 

"Extraordinary ! " interrupted Valentine. 

'* With the money I earn so, I can learn 
wood- engraving and (Jress-making. When I 
know enough of wood-engraving to practise it, 
and earn money by it also, I shkll spend that 
in learning to cook — " 

", Amazing ! " said Valentine, changing his 
word. 

" I shall then begin to lead a happy life ; I 
shall have as much to do as I can do ; and, 
being by that time a proficient in wood- 
cutting, I shall have a class of respectable 
girls, to whom I shall teach the a^t, and so 
make them independent — " 

" Astounding ! " cried Valentine, changing 
his word again. 

Mr. Brandon stood stock-still, and said 
nothing. 

" My maid will make my dress ; for my 
reading, I shall go to, the British Museum. 
Perhaps, in order to save money for concerts 
and lectures, I shall translate some French 

o2 
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books, and I may, perhaps, write books for 
children. By that time I shall leave off taking 
lessons in wood-cutting altogether, and, still 
teaching my little boys, I shall have plenty of 
money to spend in laying in a stock of eatables ; 
and I shall go to some industrial school, and 
offer to be honorary cook there, and teach the 
girls to make all sorts of nice stews and 
puddings, and soups and pies. I shall provide 
the materials ; and, at first, I shall give away the 
dishes. I shall let the girls carry them home 
to their mothers ; then the mothers and other 
poor women will come to learn. I shall charge 
a penny a lesson, and hire a kitchen, to con- 
coct and cook the things in ; and I shall give 
prizes of pies to those who learn fastest." 

" Frantic ! " exclaimed Valentine. 

I had observed, for some moments past, 
that Mr. Brandon had difficulty in restraining 
a smile, which first showed itself in the comers 
of his mouth, and when he chased it thence, 
peeped out at his eyes. He, however, did not 
say anything disrespectful concerning my 
plans ; but, when I ceased to speak, remarked 
that he was afraid — he hoped he might be 
mistaken — ^but he was afraid I was too 
sanguine. 
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Then, if I am, and if I do no good, and 
derive no pleasure from ^11 these things, only 
think what a desirable person I shall be for 
papa ; if, when he grows older, he should send 
for me to go out to California." 

" Ca-li-for-nia ! " said Valentine, with un- 
feigned contempt. 

" Yes, I am almost sure it will end in my 
going out to California." 

" And I am quite sure, D. dear,'' replied; 
Valentine, with extreme suavity, " that it will 
not end in your going out to California." 

" Indeed ! " 

" For I, being your most intimate friend, 
and, as I may say, your most honoured 
adviser, you would naturally write to me first, 
and say, ' My valued compatriot, if I go out 
to this hole of a California, and dislike it, will 
you come and fetch me home again ? ' I should 
reply, ^No, I won't.' Consequently--: — " 

" Consequently, she would get some other 
swain to do her that service ! " interrupted 
Mr. Brandon. 

" Consequently," I added, " I should go, de- 
termined to be pleased, and never to come 
home any more." 

" Consequently ! " burst in Valentine, after 
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this double interruption, " she would think 
better, of it. and remain at home ; if she 

didn't " here he paused, and shook his head 

in a menacing fashion. 

*' Be calm, my dear boy," said Giles, ban- 
tering him, " this peril seems imminent, but is 
not to be warded off by threats or warnings. 
The Smilex simulata is not a plant, as I have 
heard, that flourishes in those diggings — all 
ladies are ' remarlcably eligible^ there." 

• Seeing me look surprised, he added, " Those 
wallflowers, you perceive, grow in my garden 
now. I think it just as wdl you should know 
that anything you say to Valentine is sure to 
be in my possession the very next morning, 
by seven o'clock at the latest.'' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" In brief since I do purpose to marry I will think nothing 
to any purpose that the world can say against it/' — Much Ado 
•about Nothing. 

In a week I was to leave the hospitable house 
where I had been entertained so long. In a 
week I was to begin life for myself, and as 
yet I had arranged nothing but this, that I 
was to go to Miss Tott for a fortnight, alld 
stay longer if I chose. Valentine, always 
affectionate, always pleased to be with me, 
l^ecame more so as the time went on ; there 
was a. kind of brother and sister intimacy be- 
tween us, which was partly the result of our 
being so much thrown together, and partly 
the result of his natural openness of temper 
and love of companionship. 

" I say," he observed, as on the first day of 
this week we were sitting together, mounting 
our photographs, " if you want a maid why 
don't you talk to Anne Molton — the work- 
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woman, you know, who comes and makes things 
for Liz and Lou, and who mended your tarla- 
tan dress when we tore it in the garden ? " 

" What makes you think she would suit? "" 

" Oh, Giles put it into my head. If she 
were your maid, as he remarked to me, you 
could learn dressmaking of her for nothing ; 
and as you like Miss Dorinda so much, you 
would like Anne, for she is just like her." 

" But would she like me and the sort of life 
she would lead with me ? " 

" You* can ask her if you like ; she is here 
now. I believe she would like, for she wants 
to leave this neighbourhood." 

I went straight up-stairs to speak to this 
woman, the inducement to try and secure her 
being that she was like Miss Dorinda — ^like 
her, as I hoped, in her chief characteristic, her 
contented piety and deep, and yet calm rever- 
ence of heart. 

She was seated at work in a spare bed-room^ 
and I came in and sat down, telling her to 
give me a seam to run : as I worked I began 
to talk to her, and gradually unfolded my 
plan — my self-sufficient, benevolent, ignorant 
plan. She listened at first 'with surprise, then 
with some excitement of manner, her plain,. 
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pale features grew intelligent, her great thin 
awkward figure stooped towards me atten- 
tively. I told her a little of my history, and 
her hands began to tremble over her needle 
and thread. 

Happening to pause for a moment, I was 
surprised to find that, ' without looking at me, 
she wished in her turn to be the speaker ; she 
first spoke of her deficiencies : '^ She was not 
very quick with her dressmaking — she did not 
always manage to make such good fits as she 
could wish — ^but her desire was to work, ' Not 
with eye service, as pleasing men, but as to 
the Lord.' '' I saw she had perceived my 
drift, and let her go on : " She wished to 
leave the neighbourhood, for she could hardly 
earn enough with her needle to keep her ; she 
did not wish to be a nurse, for she had never 
been used to children ; she had oft^n prayed 
to the Lord to let ier be of some use, for she 
did not feel that it was much use to be just 
earning bread enough for one's own mouth. 
She thought if she could be maid to a lady — 
such a one as gave up her time to good works 
—she might be a help to her in many ways. 
Miss Braithwaite had advised her to try for 
such a situation ; but of all places in the world 
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she should like to go to London, there was 
such a wilderness of folks there, and so few to 
do anything for them.'' I saw that the plan 
had commended itself to her, and that she 
would follow my fortunes if I would let her. 
I asked what wages she would expect, and she 
said: 

" Oh, ma'am, I will take whatever you can 
aflFord." 

I did not in the least expect to fail, there- 
fore I never warned her that she might find 
the life she was choosing vjery different from 
that my excited fancy had pictured, — on the 
contrary, warming with her excitement and 
kindling with her enthusiasm, I went from 
one scheme to another, till when I at last said, 
'^ Do you think you should like such a life? " 
she replied, " Yes, ma'am ; I have always 
thought it would be a blessed thing to have 
anything to do for Him." 

But quiet as her voice was, almost blissful 
in its serene hopefulness, I sawa,t once that 
the love which had prompted those words was 
something I had never attained to, the gratitude 
was far niore real, the motives were more 
pure. 

As for me, the craving desire for action had 
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been one reason why I had made these bene- 
volent plans. I wanted this kindness be- 
stowed, to stand me, if it would, in the stead 
of kindness no longer received ; I wanted that 
others should depend on me, and so appease 
my heart for the loss of my brother and my 
home^; I wanted soon to be able to forget this 
very visit; I had certainly not made any 
friend by it, and I began to perceive very 
plainly that I had lost one. What a happy 
thing it was for me that I secured Anne 
Molton ! what would have become of me and 
my plans but for her good sense and good 
principles ! 

When I had secured her services, I went 
down again, but found no one in the drawing- 
room, excepting Mr. Mortimer, and he, though 
polite, was generally so distant to me now, that 
I was glad to withdraw and go down into the 
garden, where I found the family. 

Giles and Valentine were busy converting 
an arbour into a dark chamber, by means of 
oil-cloth and boards, but when the latter saw 
pae, he left his brother to finish the work and 
made oflF to my retreat, which was a low seat 
under the shadow of some laurels. 

Giles, with his coat ofi^, continued to hammer 
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away at the chamber ; Valentine took a knife 
and began to cut a little frame for one of the 
photographs. 

" I say, D.," he observed quietly, and as ii 
there was nothing particular in the remark; 
" I say, D., what fun it would be if you and I 
were engaged ! " 

" I wish you would not talk such nonsense ; 
I do not approve of it, and it does not amuse 
me at all/' 

" I did not mean it should. I meant it quite 
seriously. You are nearly twenty, I am now 
in my twentieth year; why shouldn't we be 
engaged if we please ? " 

" If we please, certainly, but one of us does 
not please." 

" You don't know how you should like it 
till you try ! Suppose now we agree to be 
engaged for six months, and see how we like 
it? You won't? Well, say a week then? " 

" No ; I would not for an hour." 

''Why not?" 

'^ Because I do not particularly care for you ; 
because you do not particularly care for me ; 
and because I have no particular wish to 
make Prentice miserable!" 

'^ Prentice," he burst out, "has nothing to 
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*do with this ! it's entirely a case of sponta- 
neous combustion on my part. He did nothing 
to fan the flame. I shall be so horridly dull 
when you are gone, I shall not know what to 
do. Come, I will make you another propo- 
sition ; I will be engaged to you, but you shall 
be free." 

" That is impossible ! An engagement must 
be a mutual thing.'' 

''It need not be that I see. Well, D., as 
you are so obliging as to permit it — indeed I 
do not see how you can help it — I hereby 
record my intention, and my circumstances. 
I shall have a thousand pounds when Giles 
has given it to me ; and shortly after I am of 
age, if he will but let me go to Cambridge, I 
shall have a Bachelor's degree. Such are my 
prospects ; I lay them at your feet ; I am an 
engaged man." 

" What frantic nonsense ! " 

"And you are quite free. Now, don't look so 
furious — don't, or Giles will see it ! I shall hang 
four-and-twenty of the best of the portraits of 
^ you round my room, and I shall wear one in 
each waistcoat pocket. I shall kiss your Greek 
lexicon every day, and heave up two sighs 
over the happy past. Dear me, how pleasant 
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it is to be engaged ! We shall correspond, of 
course? What do you think Giles said to. me, 
this morning? why that I did not treat the 
girls who visit us with sufficient respect. 
That my manner was too jocose and too 
careless.'' 

" Did he mention me in particular?" 

" Yes, among others. Our beloved Giles 
has some queer notions as to the deference 
which is due to ladies, and mseparable from 
true regard. He says I am rude sometimes, 
and also exacting.'' 

"I quite agree with him." 

" So I told him. I remarked that you had 
several times made the same observation your- 
self" / 

"And what was his reply?" 

" Oh, a great deal that was not at all to the 
purpose ; but as I did nothing but laugh, he 
became furious and we had a short quarrel, 
after which " 

" After which you made it up, and shook 
hands? " I suggested, for I wanted him to tell 
me some more. 

" Shook hands ! " he repeated with scorn. 
" There was no occasion for that ; in real life 
men don't quarrel and make it up as they do 
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in books. Scene for the Novel : — ' " brother 
of my heart!" he exclaimed, "guide of my 
tender infancy, let not cold disdain or irri- 
tating chaff part triie spirits." Then he flung 
himself on the manly breast of his brother, 
who strained him to his heart ; they Vept, and 
the latter imprinted a fraternal kiss on his 
ample brOw.' Let me see how many years it 
is since I kissed Giles. Not since he went to 
New Zealand I think, and I wouldn't have 
done it then on any account if there had been 
anybody to look on. No, we didn't shake 
hands, but we are all right again." 

It was the day before I was to go to London. 
Some of my boxes were packed, and Anne 
Molton was sitting in my room occupied with 
needlework. Valentine and I were about to 
read our Greek together, when Mr. Mortimer 
came into the drawing-room, and saying that 
he hoped I would excuse his interrupting us, 
began to unfold to Valentine a plan by which 
I perceived that he would be absent for that 
day and night, and would not return till an 
hotir or so before the time of my departure. 
Mr. Mortimer had a letter in his hand. I 
thought it could just as easily have gone by 
post, but he seemed determined that it should 
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go to his friend across the country by hand, 
and that hand Valentine's. 

Valentine looked a little sulky and also a 
little sheepish. A suspicion certauily did cross 
my mind to the effect that this was done be- 
cause Mr. Mortimer thought his son took 
rather too much interest in me, and wished to 
detach him from my side ; but if he did think 
this it was rather too late to act, when I was 
so near the time of departure. 

Valentine went his way. I was left with 
Mrs. Henfrey till luncheon time, and after 
that meal, as Lou and Captain Walker went 
out for a drive, and visitors arrived who had 
to-be entertained, I found myself alone, and 
put on my bonnet, resolving to go and take 
leave of Miss Braithwaite. 

I had never been there alone before, but the 
way was pleasant, there being nothing between 
the grounds of the two houses but some fields. 
Miss Dorinda Braithwaite had exercised more 
influence over me than I was aware of at the 
time, and I wanted to consult her about some 
of my plans. She was very kind that day, 
and as I sat by her she drew me on to talk 
to her. Her words at first were a comment 
on that text, " If ye know those things, happy 
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are ye if ye do them." But that subject can 
be discussed by many people, and does not 
involve much that is confidential or difficult to 
unfold. Another succeeded ; and to my own 
surprise I found myself telling her how I had 
sat on Mr. Mompesson's knee in the roof of 
the Minster, and he had told me for the first 
time the wonderful story of the world's re- 
demption. 

I sat with Miss Braithwaite some time, 
and came away much the better for her advice 
and cheerful conversation. I walked briskly, 
till I came to the little wood which skirted 
Mr. IMfprtimer's grounds, and there sat down 
to enjoy its beauty, and to think. , 

I had come to the same place where we had 
sat and talked before when the trees were 
bare ; they were covered .with leaves now, and 
the ground was carpeted with woodruffe. 

I leaned my cheek upon my hand, many 
thoughts passed through my mind, my eyes 
were fixed on the little tinkling dancing 
brook that flowed past my feet, and I remem- 
ber indulging a vague wonder as to where it 
was going, and where I was going. London 
was the name of tjie place where I was going. 
I began to feel that I knew little else respect- 
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injf it, aud scarcelv anvthino: of the life that 
I should lead there. 

I kxjked up on hearing a slight noise, and 
saw Mr. Brandon approaching me ; but I did 
not move, and as he stepped over the brook, 
he said, *• 1 supposed I should find you here.'*" 

He sat do^\Ti and remained some moments 
perfectly silent; at last he said, in a tone 
almost as dreamy as my own thoughts, " What 
have you been thinking of this afternoon, as 
you sat here all alone?" 

I answered, " The wood is full of spirits j 
you said it would be some day. My thou^ts 
were about themy 

He was again silent. The wood-doves 
were cooing, and the flickering sunshine played 
on the ground; but I was in no humour to 
speak first. I had nothing to say. When he 
did speak, it was in a perfectly difierent tone, 
cheerful and matter-of-fact. 

" I believe you have chosen a very busy 
life for yourself; consequently if yt)u have 
any vague fears that time may change into 
certainties " 

Absolute silence again. He made no at- 
tempt whatever to conclude his sentence, and 



I 
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did not look at me, but beyond, upon the 
slope covered with blue flowers. 

\ also looked straight before me, a^d began 
to feel a strange agitation ; his having come to 
find me 'was unusual, and I wondered what 
he had to say. 

Still propping my chin on my hand I lis- 
tened to the cooing of the doves, and felt the 
sweet air and sunshine. 

His last words were, " I dare say you think 
it singular — singular that I should come out 
here to disturb your reverie. I have not done 
so willingly ; nothing but a desire to prevent 
future mistakes, and perhaps future troubles, 
I could have induced me to take upon myself 
this task.'' 

As he stopped I involuntarily said, " What 
task, Mr. Brandon ? " 

"I myself," he went on, heedless of my 
interruption, " have suffered much from a 
trouble which — which I do not say will ever 
be yours. I do not say that you are laying 
the foundations for it deep and strong; I do 
not even say that there is any such tenacity in 
your memory, or strength in your heart, as 
may be likely to make such a trouble long 

and burdensome ; but " 

p2 
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What could he mean ? he spoke with delibe- 
rate steadiness, like a man who has made up 
his mind to a certain task, but does not like 
it ; and here he paused as if expecting me to 
reply, but I had nothing to say. All sorts of 
vague fears floated through my mind as to 
what might be his meaning, but I did not 
utter one of them, and when the silence grew 
oppressive I broke it by making some remark 
about the beauty of the wood. 

If he heard he took no notice; Tiis face, 
though naturally without any ruddy hues, 
was capable of a sudden flush for a moment. 
I saw this dawn and wane again as he went 
on in an embarrassed manner — " But when I 
reflect that your acquaintance with me has 
been the cause of your coming here, and of 
what I perceive to have followed, and when I 
call to mind how few friends you have — per- 
haps no advisers — and how little you can 
know of life or of yourself, I feel that I owe 
you some duty, though it is a difficult one for 
me to perform, for after all there is some risk. 
It is possible that I may be mistaken, but you 
have alluded to my words, that there are 
spirits in the wood. Well, if I am going to 
offend, perhaps to wound you, that allusion 
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reminds me how best to do what I have to do. 
It will give me my share of the pain. I shall 
not inflict more than I shall endure.'' 

Every time he spoke he began almost cheer- 
fully and quite steadily, but he faltered as he 
Went on, and ended with evident agitation. I 
could still find no answer, but when he paused 
was curiously conscious of the cooing of the 
doves, the babbling of the brook, and the 
flicker of sunbeams dropping through gaps in 
the foliage, and wandering over my gown and 
my hands. 

Whether he was waiting till I should ask 
him to explain himself, or only till he could * 
decide what to say, I did not know, but now a 
silence followed, which was long enough for a 
world of thought, and wonder, and perturba- 
tion. He had said that he himself had suffered 
much, and that he wished to prevent future 
mistakes, and the same kind of suffering on 
my part. He had hinted before of his love for 
that lady who had held his flowers so carelessly. 
The nature of his past trouble was therefore 
evident, but why had he taken it for a text on 
which to preach warnings to me? 

Tom had often told me that my manners 
were too humble, too gentle and conciliatory. 
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" When you say anything that you fancy xat 
displease, you always entreat forgiveness wil 
your eyes," he had once said to me. I hs 
stayed a long time at Wigfield. I had been : 
his way. Had I entreated forgiveness of S 
George? — even if I had, what could he me: 
by this? He was approaching some subje 
vaguely, his words were ambiguous. Tht 
sharpened my senses, they were even a tern 
to me, because he himself was so embarrass* 
and so out of countenance. Gould I belie 
that he was not satisfied with having left m 
with having scarcely spoken to me since i 
return ? Was it possible that any man in h 
senses could think it needful to give me y 
stronger hints than these? And if he did? 
As a planet struck suddenly by some r 
sistless force, and made to whirl on with 
wilder motion, so that the great clock of h 
time would take to beating faster, finding 
hard to keep count, while she devoured tl 
awful miles of her oval, I seemed to be su 
denly sent on to rush over a great piece of n 
life in a moment, to be thinking faster p.\ 
seeing deeper, seizing on things as thi 
whirled by, and understanding what th^ 
meant, and what they were. 
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. First, I thought, could he mean to warn me 
about Yalentine? No, I constantly sparred 
with Yalentine and frequently snubbed him; 
he was fond of me, sociable and easy, but a 
world of boyish impertinence mingled with 
his compliments ; even these were almost 
:always jokes, and that St. George knew quite 
well. I was obliged to dismiss that possi- 
bility, then I thought of all I most loved — 
that brother who had always been dearer to 
me than anything that breathed. He was so 
8till^ I felt that if I could get back to him 
and the old man who had indulged me, and 
loved to see me happy, I would thankfully* 
though not without a. pang, have turned 
my face from this St. George for ever. I did 
not care for him and love him then? Yes, 
very much ; I knew in a moment that he stood 
next to these. Considering that he had made 
it hard for me to understand him, and that his 
great reserve excluded me from the springs of 
his higher life, I think it was strange I did not 
love him wholly, for these things kept me 
often thinking about him, but then I could not 
now altogether approve of him, and his con- 
duct in taking Tom away had cost me my home. 
Yet, as he was still silent, I felt there must 
be something coming that I should intensely 
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dislike to hear. If it was a reproof, what 
could it be about? Since he had taken Tom 
from me, I had felt painfully humble. I be- 
longed to no one, none wanted me.« I could 
not stand against this, I felt compelled to 
lower my self-esteem to the level of other 
people's estimate, and I would not speak lest 
I should draw him on, or help him on. But 
now supposing he did mean, if he could, to 
touch on my feelings towards himself, what 
could I do ? I had only that minute found out 
how dear he was to me; could I possilDly make 
up my mind to answer, to excuse myself, to ex- 
plain? Certainly not, I would rather let him. 
think what he pleased. But in a few minutes I 
gathered courage, and better sense (as I then 
thought) came to my aid, and I brought myself 
to believe that whatever he wanted to say, it 
could not possibly concern my feelings towards 
himself. * What object could he have in doing 
so, unless he thought I loved him ? and if he 
did, surely he Was the last man to commit such 
an intolerable blunder as to dare to lecture me 
about it. He was sensitive — more than that 
he was manly, and in the truest sense of the 
word he was a gentleman. 

Thinking on this during the long silence, my 
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heart began to beat more calmly, and the 
painful flush on forehead and cheek subsided. 
He had sat by me so absolutely silent and 
motionless that at last I was impelled to turn 
my head and look at him; he also looked ill 
at ease, and very much embarrassed, but when 
he met my eyes he resumed his steady, his 
almost cheerful manner, and as if he had been 
waiting till I could rouse myself, he said, 



" Have you been to Wigfield?'' 

'' Yes." 

" When that tree was younger — ^that plane- 
tree which grows on the opposite side of the 
slope was ten years younger, the roof and some 
of the windows of Wigfield Grange were visible 
above its boughs, and almost every day I used 
to come to this spot to look at them. Did Miss 
Dorinda ever mention her sister to you?" 

" The sister who died ? Yes." 

" The sister who died. I think I see her 
now, and scorn myself and my folly. I was a 
youth of nineteen, and she, a dark tall woman, 
past her early bloom, but splendid in her 
mature beauty. She was thirteen years my 
senior. She was haughty, decided, and full of 
womanly dignity. She used often to come to 
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this slope and sit here reading with her poor 
crippled sister. From a child I had been ac- 
customed to read and sing with her. She 
was fond of me ; she used to chide me if I did 
not come. Sometimes, being but a boy, I was 
blunt and rude. She said she must teach me 
how to behave to her sex. She did teach me, 
and when I was little more than nineteen I 
had fallen in love with her. 

" Anything else as unsuitable could hardly 
have been found if I had gone far and wide 
in search of it. She did not find out my in- 
fatuation. Dormda did, and implored me to 
keep away. She said she knew this passion 
had not taken deep root, and begged me not 
to darken my youth with the shadow of such 
a deplorable mistake — those were her words 
— I often thought of them afterwards." 

'' Do not go on, Mr. Brandon ; why should 
you ? It distresses you." 

" Why should I? — I must — I had loved her 
for love's sake only. I was so much younger 
than she that marriage with her hardly oc- 
curred to me. I was contented with my pre- 
sent. To be with her, and hear her speak 
was bliss enough. One day, as I sat here 
dreaming of her, she approached, and I was 
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SO amazed at her beauty and her superb air of 
careless sovereignty, that I remained dumb 
and motionless, gazing at her, till stopping 
close to me she looked down into my eyes 
that fell beneath hers, and laughed. ' You 
ridiculous boy ! ' she exclaimed, ' you are 
actually blushing ; how dare you ? ' " 

I turned my head and stole a glance at his 
face ; it was reddened as if the shame of that 
moment was still rankling in his heart ; his 
eyes flashed and he went on : 

" I stammered out some excuse, in which 
her beauty bore a part. ' My beauty ! ' she 
replied. ' My beauty, indeed ! Let me hear 
no more of this; the beauty that was born for 
you is now probably sobbing and crying over 
her French verbs, or daubing her cheeks with 
bread and treacle in the nursery.' She laughed 
again, but painfully, and then she said a great 
' deal more that was scornful and almost insult- 
ing. But tliat could not stop me ; on the 
contrary, when she began to shed tears of 
vexation and excitement, I was goaded on to 
make full confession of my love, to plead with 
her to think favourably of it, and to confess 
that I had cherished it for months. ' There,' 
she said, with a sigh of impatience, * that is 
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enough, get up. You indeed ! Why I have 
kissed you dozens of times when you were a 
chubby little child. I had rejected the only 
man I ever cared for before you were seven 
years old. You! Go away, and learn to 
forget your folly.' That was during the long 
vacation. I did go away, and when I returned 
to Trinity I studied hard, but I did not forget 
her ; when I had taken my degree I travelled, 
but still I did not forget her. 

'^ When I was in my twenty-fourth year, 
coming home after a tour, I was told that she 
was ill. My secret had been well kept by the 
two sisters, and by myself, at their desire. 
My first glance at her showed a change quite 
indescribable, but quite decisive. They moved 
her to Dawlish, and forgetting her scorn now, 
and only desiring to be soothed by the atten- 
tive tenderness of a love like mine, she asked 
me to follow her there, and I did." 

'' Stop, Mr. Brandon! why say any more?" 
'^ There is not much more to say. She had 
been a very careless, indifferent person, very 
thoughtless for time, very reckless as regarded 
eternity, but during those miserable days and 
weeks, — miserable to her, for life was to be 
taken leave of, and to me because she was so 
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dear to me, — Dorinda was like a good angel 
to us both. She told us the old story which 
we both knew so well, but which we had not 
comprehended or received; she unfolded to 
me the compensation of the Divine love, and 
calmed her with the tidings of peace and im- 
mortality." 

" Don't tell me any more ! — don't tell me 
any more ! " 

"Why not?" 

I did not know, but his voice so full of 
pathos and broken with short quick sighs, 
went straight to my heart. I had never felt 
how dear he was to me, so plainly as I -felt it 
then ; and for the momepit I thought that to 
have been the object of such a love on his part, 
and to" have known it, I would willingly have 
laid down my head and died like that beautiful 
lady. 

He went on and told me of her death, and 
how she had kissed him before she died, and 
thanked him for all his kindness to her ; and 
then there was a silence, during which I 
trembled and wept, yet not without a certain 
sense of relief, that the recital which had 
troubled him and me so much was over. But 
why had it been told to me ? Why had he been 
so resolutely bent on my knowing all about 
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this his first love ? This was obviously a pre- 
lude to something else, and yet that something^ 
was to oflPend me. 

Yes, and it did offend me. It came after 
another. pause. 

" And all this is past. I was determined 
to tell it you ; I have forced myself to do it, 
in order that I might declare that it has past 
away. I look back and acknowledge to myself 
that the rending away of that hope was far 
better for my happiness even here, than its 
fulfilment could have been. I thank my God, 
notwithstanding, that I went through that 
affliction ; it has enabled me to sympathize 
with trouble; it has made me stronger to en- 
dure what may yet be in store for me, and 
braver to take all comfort that may be left. 

" To waste his best affection on the dead, 
and by perverse and cherished constancy to 
carry on a first mistake, to shut his heart 
against the blessings of a wife and a home, 
was not meant to be the lot of man. It is 
not the doom of man, if he will rise and do 
battle with it ; no, nor the doom of woman 
either." • 

Silence once more, sUence in my heart, 
which wondered at him, and could not repeat 
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to itself, but could only feel the chill of those 
words, " nor woman either." 

The old alarm came back again stronger 
and more distinct than ever; now I saw, be- 
cause I was forced to see it, that he had told 
me this story in order not only that I might 
apply it to myself, but that I might under- 
stand that I had to overlive my regard, because 
it was not reciprocal. But I was determined 
to make no answer; there was still, I thought, 
a chance that I might be mistaken. I should 
like to have risen and gone away then, but my 
limbs trembled, and more than that, I was 
arrested by a fresh surprise. 

" Oh," he exclaimed, bringing his hand 
down heavily on a tree-stump beside him — 
" Oh, I never felt so like a sneak in my life! '* 
and then almost directly he added, with the 
greatest gentleness — " If one person can get 
over such an attachment another can." 

I answered " Yes." He had the mastery 
so completely then, that I could no longer, 
even in my mind, dispute his convictioi;i, — ^but 
with the desperation of wounded self-respect, 
I clung to the hope that he would spare a 
woman's reserve from anything further; but 
no — ^he actually went on to say, " It would be 
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dislike to hear. If it was a reproof, what 
could it be about? Since he had taken Tom 
from me, I had felt painfully humble. I be- 
longed to no one, none wanted me.. I could 
not stand against this, I felt compelled to 
lower my self-esteem to the level of other 
people's estimate, and I would not speak lest 
I should draw him on, or help him on. But 
now supposing he did mean, if he could, to 
touch on my feelings towards himself, what 
could I do? I had only that minute found out 
how dear he was to me; could I possilDly make 
up my mind to answer, to excuse myself, to ex- 
plain ? Certainly not, I would rather let him . 
think what he pleased. But in a few minutes I 
gathered courage, and better sense (as I then 
thought) came to my aid, and I brought myself 
to believe that whatever he wanted to say, it 
could not possibly concern my feelings towards 
himself. * What object could he have in doing 
so, unless he thought I loved him ? and if he 
did, purely he Was the last man to commit such 
an intolerable blunder as to dare to lecture me 
about it. He was sensitive — more than that 
he was manly, and in the truest sense of the 
word he was a gentleman. 

Thinking on this during the long silence, my 
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though the picture I had drawn of him in my 
thoughts was quite torn to pieces, I did not 
despise him even then. 

Telling me to my face that I loved him, and 
must try to overcome my love ! Every atom 
of womanly pride that I had in me was roused 
to revolt against him, but my heart struck 
against my side. The words were burning in 
me that longed to demand silence of him, but 
my tongue had so absolutely lost the art of 
utterance, that I sat beside him yearning to 
stop him, and almost frantic because I could 
not, while he went on to tell me that if love 
had been given and only affectionate friendship 
returned, the sooner this was known the better. 
He made a movement then as if he would 
have taken my hand, but this was more than I 
could bear, and I recovered strength to push 
his away, and turn aside my head. Very few 
men, I should think, have made such a mistake 
as this. Surely it must have been the greatest 
he ever made. He did not appear to resent 
my pushing away his hand, but he actually 
went on to say — 

*' I ought to have said all this before. I 
take shame to myself; but I did not know 
how great was the mischief that had been done.' 

VOL. III. Q 
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» 

I did not suppose there was any danger in 
those trifling attentions, which now — which I 
now see to have been so wrong/' 

His regretful avowal of the mischief that he 
believed he had so unconsciously done — done 
with no effort worth mentioning — called from 
me some expression of the torture to which he 
was subjecting me; and all of a sudden he 
appeared to become aware of, and to be shocked 
at, the effect he was producing; and, taking 
me up in his arms, as carefully and apparently 
with as little effort as if I had been a child, he 
carried me down the slope to the Kttle stream, 
and dipping his handkerchief in the water, 
wrung it out, and damped my forehead with 
it; then took up my hands and bathed 
them one after the other, by dipping his own 
into the water, and drawing mine through 
them. 

,A choking sensation, that could find neither 
words nor tears, almost overpowered me. 

" Are you better now? " he asked. 

My soul naturally enough revolted against 
his sympathy. His face was very near mine, 
leaning over me with anxious solicitude; and 
I recovered strength to put out my hand, and 
with what little vigour I had to push it away. 
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In doing so, the restraint that, like a girdle 
seemed to tie down my heart, gave way; and 
my pent-up feelings relieved^ themselves by a 
flow of passionate tears. 

There was no need td consider what he 
might think or feel. He had treated me with 
no real mercy, with no respect; and if he had 
been ever so wrong in all his surmises, I 
felt that I should hardly have cared to tell 
him so. 

T heard him mutter to himself that he was 
a fool, that he hated himself, that he had done 
ten times more harm than good. I assented 
to it all in my inmost heart; but I felt that 
the smart even of that moment was all the 
sharper because I was so ashamed of his won- 
derful blindness — his unmanly blindness — to 
what was due either to himself or to me. 

But the more passionate the tears, and the 
keener the pang that causes them, the sooner 
they are dashed away. I soon recovered my- 
self sufficiently to see that my tears had 
thoroughly frightened and subdued him. His 
forehead was crimsoned with self-reproach 
and embarrassment, and when I looked at him 
he could not meet my eyes^ but asked, with 
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evident anxiety, whether I felt able to walk, 
and whether I would take his arm. 

I said no ; but that, if he would go on, I 
would shortly return alone. 

Upon this he answered, with a sort of rest- 
less impatience, that he could not do that ; I 
was not well enough to be left, and surely I did 
not mean to allow him no time to explain 
himself. He wished to assure me that he was 
aware he might possibly have been mistaken ; 
and he hoped I would forgive him. 

" I will forgive you," I managed to say, " if 
you will only be silent. I will not—I cannot 
- — endure another word." 

" You treat me," he replied, regardless of 
the condition, ^' as if I had presumed to ac- 
cuse you of some great folly, or even of some 
grave fault." 

^' If you had," I replied, " no talking now 
could ever set it right. Do you think I am 
going to argue with you about this? No; , 
you must think what you please; but, also, I 
shall think what I please." 

" But," he still persisted, " I must be heard 
— I will be heard." 

" Mr. Brandon, I will not hear another 
word of that, or of anything concerning it." 
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I was able to rise then, and begin to hurry 
away from him towards the house; but he 
easily kept beside me. And presently he 
said, — 

" If I am not to talk of that, let me say 
something different." 

As I made no objection, he added, — 

" I may have no other opportunity for years. 
I want you to try, in spite of your present 
feelings, whether you cannot look upon me as 
you/friend, and to believe that if you should 
ever want a friend, and I had no other desire 
to prove myself one than that I might in 
some sort atone for the pain I have given you 
to-day, it would be sujficient to make me 
urgently long for the opportunity or the 
chance of doing so. Will you give me such 
a chance? Do you hear me?" 

"Yes." 

" Will you promise to think of me as your 
friend, and apply to me if I can be of use to 
you? Indeed, I have more power,. far more 
power, than you suppose." 

Yes ; I knew he had Tom in his power ; I 
knew of the struggle, and his victory; but^ 
apply to him ! ! 

He looked at me for an answer, but I could 
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not promise, for I knew that there were few 
emergencies under which it would not be 
more bitter to sue to him than to endure to 
the utmost. ^' You do not know," he said, 
deeply hurt, '* the pain you are inflicting." 

" I know you to be a very benevolent per- 
son," I answered; "I am quite aware that 
you like to be of service to people." 

He made some vesture of momentary pas- 
sion and irritation, but he struggled with it, 
smoothed his brow, and said: " Therefore you 
will promise?" 

" I promise not to forget what you have 
said," I replied. 

^' And nothing more?" he exclaimed. 

I could not reply, and after a long pause, 
he said, in the tone of one who felt himself 
injured, 

"Well, then, nothing is left me but to 
hope that you may not want a fiiend." 

Not another word passed between us ; we 
walked on to the house and parted at the door. 

I went to my room, walked to the looking- 
glass, and found that my face was disfigured 
with crying ; it wanted two hours to dinner- 
time, so as I knew that I was not likely to be 
inquired for, I drew the curtains and lay down 
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on the couch, bent upon hiding my emotiou 
and letting the traces of it have time to dis- 
appear. I could not endure the thought of 
being questioned as to my paleness; more 
than ever I wished to keep a cheerful face 
that evening. 

It surprises me now to think how womanly 
pr^ide triumphed over all other feelings ; for 
the sake of recovering my self-command, I con- 
trived to smother the cruel pain that came 
whenever I thought of Mr. Brandon's be- 
haviour to me, and I drove away all thoughts 
of self-pity with the powerful motive of keep- 
ing myself from further tears. 

Such being the case, it was not wonderfiil 
that I could walk down to dinner with no 
trace of my passion of tears, beyond a little 
flush, which made Mrs. Henfrey say that I 
had tanned myself by sitting in the sun. 

"Where's Brandon?'' asked Captain Walker. 

" Why he's gone somewhere on business," 
she replied, in her quiet, slow tone ; " set off 
in such a hurry. But that's always his way ; 
he can do twice as much in the time as other 
people." 

*' That's an excuse," I thought to myself, "to 
account for absenting himself the last evening; '.' 
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but I was very glad of his absence, and more 
glad still when, after dinner, Mr. Tikey ap- 
peared, and with him the celebrated Prentice. 
With their aid we passed the evening very 
well; Mr. Tikey talked to Mr. Mortimer; 
Prentice made himself ridiculous in attempts 
to flirt with Liz ; and Mrs. Henfrey spent the 
time in giving me a vast deal of good advice 
of a vague, unpractical sort, which I listened 
to at intervals. 

The two brothers did not return that night. 
Neither had returned the next morning when 
I came down to breakfast, and I earnestly 
hoped they would not be in time to meet me, 
for I felt that, if they were together, I would 
fiar rather see neither than be obliged to see 
both. 

Rather earlier than there was any need for, 
the carriage came to the door, and I took 
leave of Mr. Mortimer, Lou, and her Captain, 
and drove to the station with Mrs. Henfrey 
and Liz, and Anne Molton. Alas ! I had no 
sooner stepped on to the platform, than I saw 
Valentine and Mr. Brandon meeting us from 
the other side of the line. 

Valentine came up to me with flushed cheeks 
and a sort of tender excitement in his eyes, 
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which was quite a new expression for him. 
" I declare," he said, " I thought I should 
have been too late ; " and as he stood looking 
at me, I said to him, smiling, " Well, you 
seem very glad to see me on the point of 
departure, you recreant knight ! '' 

He made me no answer, but held out his 
hand ; and when I took it, he led me to one of 
the carriages. '' This is going to London," 
he said ; " get into it, D. dear ! " Then he 
added, with boyish frankness, " I really had 
no idea at all how fond I was of you, tUl I was 
parted from you. I say, D., do get in ; if 
you don't, St. George will be coming to join 
us, perhaps." 

* A strong reason, indeed, to induce me to 
enter it ; and we had no sooner sat down, than 
he began to tell me how afraid he had been 
that he should not be in time to see me. He 
had said that already, and he next began to 
describe the dinner-party he had been at the 
night before, at his father's old friend; how 
Giles had come in, and they had -both gone 
together to sleep at John Mortimer's ; and 
GHes, in spite of his impatience, had stayed 
on, arguing that morning with John Mortimer, 
till he (Valentine) was sure they should miss 
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the train« Then he paused, and I, with my 
mind fall of other things, looked op at him, 
whereupon the boyish manner gave way to 
something more earnest, the cracked voice 
became rather tremulous, and the handsome 
young fiace flushed a beautiful red. 

" D, dear," he said, " I've often asked you 
to be engaged to me, haven't I now ? 

" Yes, of course you have.' 

" Quite seriously? 

^* I don't know about that," I answered, and 
laughed. 

" Well, perhaps it was partly for ftm at 
first ; but it is not now, D. dear. I do assure 
you I should wish it if such a fellow as Pren- 
tice had never been bom. So now I ask you, 
once for all, really and truly, and not in joke ; 
and you won't refuse, will you? because that 
would be so — so ridiculous." 

'' So what?" I exclaimed. 

** Oh, bother," he replied, " I don't know 
how to do this sort of thing at all (hang Pren- 
tice, how did he manage it?) — I love you, 
though, just as much as if I did." 

'' I will not be engaged to you," I replied ; 
'' really and truly, and not in joke, I will not ; 
ut I should like that we should be very great 
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friends, for I care for you, and I even love 
you, almost as if you were a relation of mine." 

'^ I suppose you won't," he observed, " be- 
cause yoii think I shall soon forget you. I 
shan't, though, I can tell you." 

" No,> don't ; I should be sorry if you did. 
I shall never forget you, Valentine— never ; 
and you cannot think how few people I have 
in the world to care for now." 

" But we shall correspond then?" 

" Oh yes, Write often; and so will I." 

" Very well; but, D. dear, there really is 
no mistake about your deciding you won't be 
engaged?" 

*'. Certainly- not; don't I always tell you I 
won't?" 

" You know that /am engaged to yow." 

" I know you say you are, and I give you 
leave to break off that engagement as soon as 
you please. There is Liz — ask her to come 
and sit with us; I want to take leave of her." 

Instead of that he put his head out, asked 
her to go and fetch Mrs. Henfrey, and, as soon 
as she was gone, said, if I loved him as much 
as I had said, I ought to give him a kiss. 

I replied, that if he would hreah off his 
supposed engagement to me then and there, I 
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would ; and, with a good deal of laughter, he 
consented, and bent his fresh, bojdsh face 
towards me ; whereupon I gave him a kiss, 
and felt no more inclined to blush on the oc- 
casion than if it had been Tom. 

*' There," he said, as he lifted up his head, 
" I've broken off the engagement — IVe not 
only been engaged, but broken it off. Pren- 
tice shall know that before he is a day older ! 
IVe outdone him at last." 

" Oh, Valentine ! " I exclaimed, " how can 
you be so ridiculous ? " But, at the same in- 
stant, Mrs. Henfrey and Liz appeared, Valen- 
tine left the carriage, Mr. Brandon put Anne 
Molton in ; and I had no sooner taken leave 
of the two ladies, and noticed that Mr. Brandon 
looked very much out of countenance, than 
the train started, and, before I had time to 
collect my thoughts, we were several miles 
from Wigfield. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, — 
Not light them for themselves ;— -for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 
As if w6 had them not." — Shdkspeare, 

It was a hot afternoon when Anne and I 

reached Miss Tott's small house. How close 

I 

and confined it was ! how dirty and faded it 
looked ! how dim the windows ! and oh, the 
blinds! 

" I am sure I shall detest this part of Lon- 
don," I said, when Anne and I were left alone 
in my bedroom. 

" I d|tre say this is the closest and dirtiest 
part, miss," said Anne in her ignorance. 

Miss Tott was very kind. My restlessness 
and my craving for action excited her observa- 
tion directly, and she took me to church — a 
particular church, that she liked because the 
service was so earnest, she said, and so beau- 
tiful. She also took me to Covent Garden to 
choose flowers to help to decorate it. The 
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services of this church, she told me, were so 
soothing to a spirit wearied with worldly dis- 
sipation and the fatiguing pleasures of society. 
Poor woman ! neither she nor I knew anything 
about society. She led as dull a life as possi- 
ble. I gathered that by dissipation she meant 
balls, parties, theatres, and all the crowd of a 
London season; but she could not afford any- 
thing of the sort, and I believe she thought 
she was soothed because some fashionable 
people, who really were overpowered with the 
fatigues of too much of this world's pleasure, 
felt that their minds were soothed. 

I wanted not calm, but action. My mind was 
highly strung : I dreamed of the sea ; I wanted 
my brother, and felt, day by day more keenly, 
how cruelly thoughtless it was of Mr. Brando'n 
to have taken him away from me, just that he 
might more easily amuse him at the time. I 
wanted also to forget that scene in the wood. 
The fluttering of those leaves that let in wan- 
dering spots of sunshine I often heard quite . 
distinctly when I sat silent, and the passionate 
tones of the noble voice that had said ignoble 
things. It seemed too near me now; too pro- 
minent; it was almost intolerable sometimes, 
and I craved the power to dismiss the mental 
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echoes of its lovely tones, and St. George with 
them, for ever. So in a very few days, having 
made up my mind that I could not be happy 
with Miss Tott, and that I should like to be 
near the British Museum, I sallied forth with 
Anne. We bought a map of London, called 
a cab, and were set down close to that Verita- 
ble institution. 

We stood on the pavement consulting our 
map, while the sentry looked on with a super- 
cilious air. I decided that I would have lodg- 
ings in Russell Square or Gordon Square ; so 
we proceeded to that locality, but did not find 
any families there who desired to take lodgers. 
We then bought a copy of the Times^ and while 
we ate some soup in a pastry-cook's shop, we 
looked out for advertisements, and found seve- 
ral that seemed to promise what we wanted. 
Am we left each of these houses, Anne said 
quietly, but without t|ie least hesitation, that 
she was sure it was not at all the right place 
for me to live in, and she was also sure Mrs. 
Henfrey would agree with her. So I found I 
had Anne to please as weU as myself, and we 
soon decided against them, and went home 
tired but hopeful. 

The next day, however, in a street near the 
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Museum we found a widow lady, formerly the 
wife of a curate in that immediate neighbour- 
hood, and she gave us such unexceptionable 
references, and offered both board and lodging 
on such reasonable terms, that I thought I 
must venture to ask whether there was any 
disadvantage connected with her rooms which 
made it difficult for her to let them. 

She frankly told me that there was, she did 
not take any boarders but ladies, and she gave 
music lessons every morning, and had a singing 
class twice a week. Ladies did not generally 
like the music, and would not stay with her. 
Moreover, she had three little boys, who went 
to school in the neighbourhood, and therefore 
she dined at one o'clock, and could not change 
the hour. 

The terms were very reasonable, and I was 
told that I should have the use of the small 
dining-room every day after two o'clock; but 
that all my meals, excepting my tea, I was to 
take with the family. 

Mrs. Bolton, my proposed hostess, did not 
seem to believe that I would stay with her 
long, — hardly thought at first that I would 
come to her at all; but she could refer me to 
three clergymen, she was an undoubted gen- 
tlewoman, and her house, though the furniture 
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was to the last degree faded and shabby, was 
exquisitely neat and clean. I saw at a glance 
that Anne was contented, and , as we retired 
she said she thought this was the kind of place 
Mrs. Henfrey would approve. 

" Are you to describe it and Mrs. Bolton to 
her ? " I inquired. 

" Yes, ma'am," she replied. 

I felt that I was not alone in the world after 
all ; I was looked after through my maid. The 
idea was not unpleasing. Not one of that 
family, excepting Valentine, had proposed to 
correspond with me; but I was thankful to 
find that Mrs. Henfrey, who took so little 
notice of any one, was yet under the impres- 
sion that it behoved her not utterly to lose 
sight of me. So we took those rooms, and in 
the course of a few days, having settled money 
matters with Miss Tott, we went to them. 

Excitement, novelty, resolution, and expec- 
tation had hitherto kept me up. I had been 
busy too, and was not aware that the first 
hour of idleness would be a trying one. So it 
was, however. We arrived, were welcomed, 
my boxes were taken upstairs, there was a 
dispute with the cabman, my clothes were un- 
packed and laid in the drawers by Anne, and 
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then she retired to her own little room, and I 
was left alone. 

I was standing before the glass, as I well 
remember, putting on my brooch. It wanted 
an hour to tea-time, and I had nothing to do. 
I did not like to go downstairs in the strange 
house, so I had told Anne to call me when 
tea was ready. 

The first odd sensations that I had were 
physical. My hand began to tremble so that 
I could not fasten the brooch, and looking at 
myself in the glass I perceived a sudden pallor^ 
and began to feel very cold; an extraordinary 
sense of forlornness followed, and an undefined 
terror at the prospect which lay before me. 

I went and laid myself down on the bed, and 
drew the quilt over me ; a longing that was- 
almost unbearable came and throbbed in my 
temples and sang in my ears, with the sound 
of the sea, and the washing of waves, and the 
voices and trampling of sailors' feet. I wanted 
Tom and my uncle; I wanted my own home, my 
cabin, my berth. This outer world that I had 
been thrust into was almost intolerable; but 
nothing could be done. I knew not in what 
waters the Curlew might then be rocking ; but I 
could get back to the house I had come from. 
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I yearned for it unspeakably. I thought of 
Valentine and his father, apd wanted to be 
near them. If it had not been for the blue- 
bells, and all that I had suflfered in the wood 
where they grew, I almost believe that in that 
hour of misery I should have fled from Lon- 
don, and wended my way back again into the 
neighbourhood that I had so lately left. 

But I did nothing. 

Oh! how could I^ — ^how could I have come 
away to this desolate London? — I moved my 
head on the pillow, and became conscious that 
such sudden weakness had overpowered me as 
left me no strength to rise. I shivered, and 
faintly longed to draw more clothes over me, 
but could not. 

What can this be? was my bewildered 
thought. Am I ill, and therefore nervous and 
terrified? or has this sudden knowledge of 
what it is to be desolate made me ill? 

Still lying quiet in my bed, with no power to 
rise, no power to shed tears, and feeling every 
limb grow colder, I heard Anne at last ; but 
the sound of her voice was dim. I thought 
she was outside the door, but opening my dull 
eyes I saw her leaning over me. • I could then 
rouse myself sufficiently to say that I did 
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not feel well, and she presently brought a 
cup of hot tea and some bread and butter to 
the side of the bed ; and when I failed to raise 
my head, she said, tenderly, " What is it, my 
dear, sweet, pretty lady? " and set down the 
cup, and, lifting me, laid my head on her 
bosom, began to chafe my hands and comfort 
me, drawing the blankets about me, and fold- 
ing me in her strong motherly arms. Oh! 
how comfortable was the feeling of nearness 
to something that lived and cared for me. I 
drew myself close to her, and held her fast. 

To my surprise her next words were, 
You're not afraid, ma'am, are you? '' 

*'I was afraid," I answered. 

'* You've no call to be, ma'am. * I've been 
expecting the time when you would break 
down. You've been too busy by half, think- 
ing of all manner of things, and running about 
here and there." 

I answered, " I could not bear to be idle. 
I did not wish to think about living alone till 
I was compelled to do it." 

"Well, -ma'am, but now you must think 
about it, because it has begun. You're not 
so badly off, are you, ma'am, as the disciples 
were when the Lord of glory told 'em He must 
leave them, and yet He said that He would 
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send them a Comforter that should make them 
better off than they had been with Him ? Well, 
ma'am, we've not lost- anything so dear as the 
seeing and hearing of the Saviour on earth ; 
and yet if we pray the Father, He will send 
the Comforter to us as well as to them. So 
we have no need to feel as if we were deso- 
late." 

I tried to assent, and held her fast lest she 
should . go, for her words were healing medi- 
cine to me. She gave me the tea. " Oh ! " I said, 
" I don't know how to live by myself, away 
from every one that used to care for me." 

I asked her to read to me. It was to be 
something in the Bible that would do me good. 
I let her make her choice, and to my surprise 
she began to read what I have always thought 
the most affecting chapter in the whole Bible, 
the first chapter of E,uth. It lost nothing by 
the grave, soft voice of reverent gentlenesfe, nor 
by the slight provincial accent ; and the moment 
the familiar^ narrative began, I felt such an 
anguish of sympathy with that ancient trouble 
and its mournful relation that my desire to 
bear up utterly gave way, and I wept with 
such passionate distress as seemed to be my 
heart's expression of its own sorrow, and of its 
aching over an earthly woe. 
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"Entreat me not to leave thee." No one 
had said so to me. . Thinking of that, \ wept 
yet more, and hid my face and sobbed with 
yearning imspeakable in the arms of my kind 
servant. 

" Anne ! " were the first words I could 
utter, '' I cannot help this." 

"No, ma'am," was her answer, "and you 
should cry as much as you can ; that's what 
you want ; and then you will be ever so much 
better." 

I did cry heartily, but did not feel much the 
better for it, though I felt grateful to think of 
the kind of maid whom I had secured — a 
woman who, now that I was ill, made herself 
at once my guardian and my comforter. 

She stayed with me that night, and the 
next morning, as my pulse was to the last 
degree feeble, she talked of sending for a 
doctor. That roused me, and I managed to 
get up and be dressed. That day, however, was 
a very dark day ; all sorts of melancholy fears 
oppressed me, and anguish of heart at being so 
utterly away from every one who cared for 
me. 

I remember little that passed. I lay on a 
small, hard couch, and looked out into the 
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mews, ,or listened to Anne's reading and 
talking. 

I could eat, I could sleep ; there seemed to 
be nothing the matter with me but sudden 
sinking of heart, which took away my bodily 
strength. 

On the third morning when I awoke, after 
a miserable night, I saw Anne enter with a 
little bamper. " From Mr. Valentine, ma'am," 
she said, with a smile. I felt roused to in- 
terest, and looked on while she opened it. 

'• How did he know my address?" I asked. 

" I wrote, miss : I said I would." 

She opened the little hamper. First came 
out a good deal of wet moss ; then a glorious 
bunch of cut flowers, which it did me good to 
look at ; then a pot with a geranium, (covered 
with buds, and protected by more moss ; lastly, 
a paper bag of new potatoes, and a letter 
folded up in brown paper. To describe the 
good it did me to lie all the morning looking 
at and smelling those dewy flowers would be 
impossible . The letter too amused me ; it was 
as full of nonsense as it could hold; and I 
was glad to perceive that, though Anne had 
given my address, she had kept my illness to 
herself — thinking, perhaps, that it was my 
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own affair, not that of my boy-lover, who all 
throughout liis letter kept up his charpxjter to 
admiration, and concluded, by way of P.S., 
-Nvith a little sketch of a young man on one 
knee, presenting a huge nosegay to a girl. A 
corner of the young man's pocket-handker- 
chief protruded from his pocket, and was 
conspicuously marked V. M. 

In spelling and puzzling over this letter I 
spent some time- I then sat up and enjoyed 
my delicate new potatoes, and was truly grate- 
ful to find that my strength and spirits were 
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I got up, came down stairs, and enjoyed 
some tea. the welcome change ! and the 
peaceful sleep that followed and lasted all 
night long ! 

I cannot say that during those dreary days 
any distinct trains of argument had passed 
through my mind which tended to prove to 
me that as solitude was my lot I had better 
be resigned to it ; but I now felt very much 
resigned. Very different from the despairing- 
sensations of my first waking in that house 
was the waking of this sunny morning. Anne 
had done me good, time had done me good, 
and above all the comforting reading and 
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talking had done me good ; and in two days — 
that is before I had finished the last of my 
new potatoes — I was able to take a walk, and 
in less than a week I was beginning to look 
for some little boys who were obhging enough 
to want to learn Latin. 

I soon found that my only chance of earn- 
ing as much money as I wanted was to be a 
morning governess, for all the parents to 
whom I applied wanted to have their children 
taken care of for the whole morning. From 
nine till one was the very shortest time that I 
was asked to spend with any family; and for 
that amount of attention twenty pounds a 
year was about the average sum offered. This 
money would not have enabled me to learn 
wood-engraving, for which I had already 
found a master. 

My dreams of giving an hour's lesson a 
day were completely overthrown ; but twenty- 
five pounds a year 1 wiis determined to have ; 
and at last I got it, firom a certain elderly 
widower, whose eldest son was ten years old, 
but delicate, and not fit for school. There 
were two other boys and a girl, and I agreed 
to teach them from nine o'clock till one. 

I had taken Anne with me, and she sat in 
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the room where my elderly widower was 
conducting his examination as to my qualifi- 
cations. "Is that your mother?" he asked 
when he had satisfied his mind. 

" No, my maid." 

Finding that astonishment at the notion of 
my having a maid was overpowering his weak 
fiiculties, even to the endangering of my pros- 
pects, I explained to him, that I possessed 
enough to live upon, but wished to learn an 
expensive art, and therefore must add to my 
income. 

As he did not recover from his astonish- 
ment, I next told him where I was living; 
and after I withdrew, he came, like a careful 
widower, to speak to my hostess, and having 
ascertained from her that what I had said was 
true, he left a message to the effect that the 
sooner I could begin my instructions the 
better. 

Accordingly I began to teach the very next 
morning. Anne went with me, and came to 
fetch me at one o'clock. I found my pupils 
very refractory at first; but by degrees I got 
them into good order, for happily there was 
no one to interfere. My employer was never at 
home ; indeed fi-om the day when he engaged me 
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I saw him no more ; and the nurse upheld my 
authority, and treated me with respect. 

For the first fortnight of my governess life 
I was too much tired during the afternoon to 
do more than take a quiet stroll with Anne, 
or lie and listen to her reading; but after that, 
as vain regrets moved further into the back- 
grpund, I became stronger, and began to take 
my lessons in wood-engraving with great de- 
light. But the philanthropy, the charity, the 
usefulness, where were these? I felt ashamed 
of myself sometimes when I looked at Anne's 
quiet face, and considered how I had led her 
to believe that she should spend her life with 
me in works of charity and mercy. 

I had been considering that I should like to 
have a district of poor people, and when I 
mentioned it to Anne I found her in possession 
of some information regarding the parish in^ 
which we were, and the clergyman whose 
church we attended. Mrs. Bolton knew the 
clergyman; he was in great want of ladies' 
help, both in the Sunday-school and among 
the poor. 

Quite fearlessly and ignorantly, I imme- 
diately said that I would take a district and 
also a class in the school, and that Anne 
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might have a class also, if she wished it. She 
was evidently delighted, and I felt pleased 
when I set off with Mrs. Bolton to call on the 
said clergyman, who proved to be a pleasant 
middle-aged man, and was quite willing to 
accept as much help as we could give ; but shook 
his head at the notion of the district, remarking 
that I was " very young, very young." 

Mrs. Bolton replied that my maid would 
always go with me. 

" Well, well,'' he said, " I don't like to debar 
you from the blessed office of ministering to 
others; but the district just now vacant is 
down a close court ; and the people are rough, 
poor, untutored; and I can hardly accustom 
myself to the notion of a district visitor going 
about with a maid:" 

" I thought it would not be right," I said, 
" for me to go alone." 

He smiled. " I quite agree with you," he 
said; and he went on, "I suppose I must 
allow it. I wish I could get older visitors, 
Mrs. Bolton. What sort of a person is this 
maid?" 

Anne, who had walked with us, was sitting- 
in the hall ; I liad her brought into the rooin 
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where we were talking, and the moment he 
saw her his countenance cleared. "You wish 
to have a class, I believe ? '' 

" If you please sir; I should think it a great 
privilege." 

" I have a class of little boys that no one 
likes to take." 

"Any class, you please, sir. I have no wish 
to choose." 

" Can you be punctual?" 

Anne looked at me, and when I said that I 
would take care she had it in her power to be 
punctual, he answered, ' ^ Give her the power, 
and I think she will find the will," and he 
held out his hand to shake hands with her. 

Our business was then arranged with great 
ease ; no more doubts whBther or not I should 
have the district, no more hesitation about my 
class : but I observed that though the instruc- 
tions about these matters were ostensibly given 
to me, they were intended for Anne's edifica: 
tion quite as much as mine. 

I cannot help laughing now when I think of 
the first visit we paid to that district. 

I put some buns in my bag for the children, 
some tracts for the parents, and took with me 
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a pencil and some paper on which to write 
tickets for meat and bread. We were not to 
give away money. 

The first house in that court contained six 
rooms, in every room a family. Family 
No. 1, as we saw from the outside, had its 
lower panes stuffed with rags. We knocked 
at the door and entered. 

A villainous-looking woman was sorting rags 
on the floor, and three ill-favoured girls were 
helping her ; two sickly babies were crawling 
about half naked. The disgusting odour of 
that room cannot be conceived by any one who 
has not entered such a one; and no wonder, 
for they were presiding over a heap of damp 
and filthy shoes, a heap of greasy silk, a heap 
of old rope, of threadbiare cloth, and, lastly, a 
heap of dusty tow that one of the girls was 
pulling out of the remains of a mattress. 

The woman came forward, gave me a sus- 
picious look, and asked me what I wanted. 

I could scarcely breathe, partly for the vile 
smell, partly for the particles of tow. I was 
fain to ask her if she woujd like a tract. 

"Can't read." 

I looked towards the girls. 

" None on 'em can't read." 
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" Would they like to leam?" 

"No, they wouldn't." 

" This is the district lady," Anne remarked, 

" I knows 'em; often seen 'em with their 
worked petticoats. Never did me no good." 

"Is there anything you're in want of?" I 
was fain to ask, and I fumbled for my pencil. 

" We should like a bit o' tea and sugar." 

So I wrote a ticket, and we meekly with- 
drew. 

" Anne,'' I said, " I am sure I shall never 
dare to go near that woman without giving 
her something;" and we were both so sick and 
faint with the odious fetid smell that we stood 
a few minutes on the stairs to recover ourselves 
before we knocked at door No. 2. 

Door No. 2 opened into a little room not 
eight feet square, and by the fire sat a cobbler 
at his work, itiending old shoes and burning 
the bits of leather he cut.off from them. The 
smell of new leather burning is bad enough, 
but the smell of old leather burning is a smell 
to remember for ever. 

The man begged our honours to come in, and 

we contrived to do so, bearing the atmosphere 

as well as we could. A snuffling noise arrested 

*our attention; it seemed to come from the 
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wretched bed, and indeed a woman was lying 
there under the clothes, as we soon perceived 
by the thrusting out of a very dirty hand. 

"Your wife is ill?" 

No ; begging our honours' pardon, she was 
just a little overcome with the dhrink^ and 
sleeping it off, the crathur. She been to 
Common Garden, she had, and brought a 
lovely barrowful of frew-it, and there it was. 

There it was, indeed, in baskets under the 
bed! The man drew out first a basket of 
green gooseberries ; then one of mackerel, 
anything but fresh; then several huge bundles 
of rhubarb ; lastly, some brocoli. 

Amie asked if they always kept the things 
they sold under the bed. 

" Sure-ly," said the man; " where would we 
find a better place ? " 

Hopelessly filthy and ragged he was ; the 
floor was caked with dirt. I should have liked 
to talk with him, but felt so much overpowered 
that I was fain to escape. Anne followed, 
looking pale and dispirited. 

When we knocked at the other rooms, our 
cobbler followed us to explain that the owners 
of the rooms were out. There was*only one 
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room occupied— that was the garret, for a 
woman was sick there. To her room we bent 
our steps, and opened the door. No bed pre- 
sented itself; only a heap of clothing, and 
shavings, and a mat. On it laj a woman with 
a brown face, dull eyes, and white lips. She 
was rambling in her speech ; and Anne, un- 
able to breathe, rushed to the window and 
threw it up. The sweet sunshiny air came in, 
and the woman, who had just awoke, seemed 
at the sight of us to be trying to collect her 
poor scattered thoughts and speak coherently. 

She longed for a cup of tea, and Anne pro- 
mised she should have one, — leaving me to 
watch while she ran out to buy some. 

In ten minutes she returned with some 
wood, lucifer matches, tea, sugar, a little loaf, 
and a mug with some milk in it. 

She had bought the mug, and it was well 
she had,, for there was no crockery visible on 
the bare shelf. She went and borrowed a 
kettle, made a fire, washed the poor creature's 
face and hands, set her up, and brought her 
the tea. 

" I don't get no better," said the woman, 
moaning, and scarcely appearing to be sur- 
prised at what passed. 

VOL. III. s 
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" How can you expect it, my poor soul, 
said Anne, " when you're so lost in dirt ? " 

The woman ate slice after slice of bread and 
butter, and drank several cups of tea with 
eager relish. Then I asked her if she would 
let me read a chapter in the Bible to her, and 
she consented; but I seemed to read the 
chapter in a dream, for she had begged to have 
the window shut again, and the consequence 
was that when I had reached the last verse I 
fainted away, for the first and only time in 
my life, and became quite insensible. 

I suppose Anne dragged me out of the 
room, for when I opened my eyes I found that 
she was seated on the stairs with me on her 
knee; and she was so pale that I wondered 
whether she would faint too. 

There was something so ridiculous in our 
situation that we both smiled. 

" Anne," I exclaimed, '' I would not be 
found here for a good deal. This is too 
ridiculous. What shall we do? " 

" We certainly are beaten off the field this 
time, ma'am," said Anne. 

We got up, and slowly went home, where 
we refreshed ourselves with a cup of strong 
tea and some biscuits. I began to perceive 
that these people were sunk too low to be 
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reached by me. I could not hope to do more 
than give them bread and meat tickets, and I 
began to wish I had chosen some other useful 
work instead of a district. 

Anne, however, was not of my mind. As 
she walked with me the next day to give my 
pupils their lesson, she asked if she might 
visit the sick woman again. I said she might, 
and gave her half a crown; whereupon she 
departed, with a serene iook of joy on her 
sweet plain features. All the real usefulness 
was evidently to be hers : I could neither clean 
rooms nor wash clothes, and both these things 
she meant to do. 

^When she was describing to me in the 
afternoon how she had hired an iron pot of 
the cobbler for twopence, and how a woman 
who had a tolerably decent room had agreed 
to take in our poor patient for the night, and 
help to limewash the walls and ceiling, being 
paid for her work of course, Anne observed, " I 
feel now, ma'am, as if we should be of some 
use." 

"We! "I exclaimed. 

" Why, ma'am, you support me, and my 
time is yours ; so if you choose to give it back 
to me, why you give it to them." 

s2 
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I said I would give her all I could of her 
time, and five shillings a week of the ten I 
was earning by my little pupils. The other 
five went for the lesson in wood-engraving. 

In a few days Anne bought some coarse 
calico and a quantity of clean chaff such as is 
often used in her part of the country to make 
beds off She made the calico into a bag six 
feet long and three feet wide, and this when 
sewed up with the chaff in it, was a clean and 
decent thing to lie on. The sick woman's 
rags Were then sold by her own consent, and 
we bought a very little cheap furniture for 
her ; but Anne remarked of h^r that she was 
not poor, — at least she had no business to be 
poor — for when in health she earned about 
eleven shillings a week. She was what is called 
a decorator. She made ornaments such as 
soldiers and footmen wear, doing the work at 
her own place, and having plenty of clothes 
and food when in health, but never laying^ 
anything by in case of illness. 

In about ten days Anne proposed to me to 
come and see her. No one could have recog- 
nised her. She lay pale and gaunt on her 
decent bed; her room was sweet and fresh, 
her window clean. Anne left me with her, 
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to go and look after another sick person, and 
the woman's eyes followed her; then as she 
shut the door, they opened wide, and she said 
to me with a gesture of aw,e, " Ain't she a rare 
one, missis ? " 

" Yes, she has been very kind to you, has 
she not?" 

" Been everything, she has ; but for all that 
she telled me truly as it was you that per- 
vided the brass." 

" Yes, I gave her the money • I liked to do 
that, for I could not wash and clean for you 
as she could." 

" No, ye couldn't; I wouldn't let you come 
inside my place now, if it wasn't sO clean." 

" Yes, it is fit for anyone to sit down in 
now. I hope you mean to keep it so." 

" Mebby I shall. SheHl turn her back on 
me if I don't." 

" She would be sorry, no doubt, after all 
the trouble she has taken ; and you know we 
ought to try and please those who have been 
good to us." 

" Nobody never was good to me but her — 
and you." 

" Yes, some One has been." 

" I expect you mean Him^ 
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Before I had made up my mind what she 
meant by this allusion, which was made with 
a serious air, but no particular reverence, she 
added, " I never heerd tell on Him before she 
came and read out of her book." Anne had 
told me of this, to me, hitherto unheard-of 
ignorance, so I did not throw the woman back 
by expressing any amazement, but merely 
said that I had got a book like Anne's and 
would read to her, if she pleased. 

"Well, missis," she answered, '*I don't 
mind if ye do. I'd heerd a good lot about 
Adam and Eve, ye know, and I telled her to 
read that, if so be 'twas there." 

" Well, and what did you think of them? " 
I inquired, hardly knowing how to meet such 
a degree of simpleness and ignorance in a great 
learned city, which one does not find in the 
poorest country district. 

" Think on 'em! Well, you see, she couldn't 
keep her hands off them apples, and got into 
.trouble. Serve her right, that's what I think, 
for it wasn't the hunger druv her to it." 

" But yoip don't think she was any worse 
than we are, do you ? " 

" Not worse than such as we; but gentle- 
folks are different." 
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"Yes, of course they are; when gentlefolks 
do wrong they are worse than you are, for 
they are not driven by hunger, any more than 
Eve was." 

The woman laughed, but not scornfully. 
^' Well, missis," she said, " I should fairly like 
to know what you was iver druv to that was 
bad, or her either." 

" Well, I have told lies, and though I have 
always had plenty to eat and money in my 
pocket, I have often been discontented and 
wished for other people's things." 

" Call that bad! Lor' bless yer, that's no- 
thing. We're the real bad uns; a'most all 
on us is bad. We're lost; that's what we 



are. 



" Then you are just what the Lord, the 
Saviour, came to save. He came to seek and 
to save that which was lost." 

" Well now, if that ain't a'most the very 
same the other one said. Ye both talk alike." 

"You ought to believe us, for you can 
see very plainly th3,t we wish to be your 
friends." 

" Ay! look what ye've done for me. Well, 
I'm willing to oblige ye. Is that book what 
they read in churches, missis? " 
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" Yes, the same book." 

" Don't say so! Well, I am ^villing to oblige 
ye. Ill hear some more on't, if ye want me 
to." 

Accordingly I read two or three of the 
parables to her. ''And there was a certain 
rich man," impressed her strangely. I could 
perceive her secret wonder and cm-iosity. " I& 
that the sort of thing you expected our Lord 
to say?" I ventured to. inquire. 

" No, it ain't, — no. Do they read that in 
the church? Do they read it up? ^^ 

" Yes, certainly." 

Then she laughed with evident enjoyment- 
" Well," she said " it's a queer thing for the 
gentlefolks to hear, so 'tis." • . . 

"Yes," I answered; "but in this book 
you'll find that the rich generally get the 
worst of it in many ways." 

There was nothing about "those rascally 
upper classes " here ; if there had been, I 
should naturally have chosen something dif- 
ferent to read. She was sunk in her own 
opinion — could not see that she, and such as 
she was, were of any account, and required to 
be set in her place again, and made to under- 
stand her own value. 
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By degrees, as Anne got one and another 
of these rooms into something like order, I 
was allowed to enter them. I set up a little 
club, and induced some of these people to pay 
money into it weekly, — many of them earned 
a good deal at diflferent tipaes, — ^but even this 
club had soon to be given up to Anne, for 
those men who were costermongers came home 
at night with their money, and if she would 
go for it then, she was welcome to it ; if not, 
a good deal of it went for drink. 

But I cannot chronicle this good woman's 
deeds. She devoted nearly her whole time 
to this wretched court — nursed the sick, taught 
several young gu-ls to work with their needles, 
,and got the men to lay up a good deal of 
money. All this was set in train before I 
had been in London six weeks, and at that 
time I refceived my first letter from my uncle, 
and gave up any lingering hope I might have 
cherished concerning the return to a sea life, 
for once and for ever. 

There was very little in the letter ; but I 
gathered that my uncle missed me, though he 
could not have me back again ; that he was 
very uneasy about Tom, who was not con- 
ducting himself so as to~ please him. There 
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was no letter from Tom to me, and my qncle 
had not heard from Australia. 

If my kinsfolk took but little notice of me, 
Valentine seemed determined to take a great 
deal. He wrote continually, sent me plants, 
which were always more or less damaged in 
the transit, and soon faded* in the London 
atmosphere, sent me fish of his own catching, 
the latest news of Captain Walker and Lou, 
and the most authentic accounts of Prentice 
and Charlotte. For the latter I did not care; 
but 1 cared for the letters, and for the kind- 
hearted-fellow who wrote them. It was sweet 
and flattering to me to think that there was 
somebody in the world who liked me well 
enough to wish to hear from me. 

Poor Valentine ! when I had been in Lon- 
don about six weeks, he wrote to me in very 
low spirits to tell me that his lingering hopes 
of being allowed to go to Cambridge were all 
over ; for he had been spitting blood, and 
Doctor Limpsey had advised his father not to 
let him study, and to keep him at home. In his 
usual careless fashion he spoke of this symptom 
as if it was not of the slightest real conse- 
quence, and described his father's depression 
and Giles's anxiety as equally needless- and 
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provoking; in short, as a proof of what un- 
reasonable people they were. 

I believe the knowledge of his illness and 
the destruction of his cherished wish made me 
feel more affectionately towards Valentine. 
Indeed, he was the only person who took the 
trouble to bring himself before me; and his 
circumstances naturally led me to think of him 
a good deal, and gradually to feel far more 
real regard for him than I had ever done when 
we were together. 

I led a singular life during that warm sum- 
mer and autumn. I taught all the morning; 
I sat at my wood-cutting in the afternoon, 
and took a stroll with Anne in the evening. 
Now and then I went into the district myself, 
and marvellous indeed were the changes I 
beheld. No lady had hitherto been admitted 
within most of those dreary dens ; the district 
lady had been met at each door where the 
inmates were at home, and had been accosted 
wth appeals for bread, or the favourite want, 
*' a bit o' tea and sugar ; '' but many of the 
parents were never at home during the day- 
time, — ^that is to say, earlier than five or six 
o'clock, — and the children were generally 
turned into the streets to pick up whatever " 
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came in their way. There were thirty-four 
rooms in my court, which means that there 
were at the very least thirty-four families^ 
some of them being large ones. The people 
were chiefly either decorators or costermon- 
gers. The former kept reasonable hours ; but 
the latter, as they were generally out at Bil- 
lingsgate or Covent Garden by three o'clock 
in the morning, frequently came home, slept 
away the hot summer afternoons (the after- 
noon being the slack time for their trade), 
and then rose and had a good supper, and if 
it did not rain and was sultry, sat in rows 
on the curbstone in the court and gossiped till 
midnight. 

I have several times entered a room and 
found the whole family sound asleep at four 
o'clock in the afternoon. They seemed scar- 
cely ever to trouble themselves either to un- 
dress 01* to wash. The men would lie oxk 
the rags in their good hobnailed boots, and 
the women in their shawls just as they went 
out of doors, for they seldom wore bonnets* 
Not one family in the court, as far as Anne 
could discover, earned less than seventeen 
shillings a week. Of course, when what the 
children picked up is added to this sum, it is 
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evident that there ought to have been no 
desperate poverty, excepting where there was 
a bad husband, — that is, a drunken husband, 
for nothing else is anything accounted of in 
that class of people. It includes everything 
that one would suppose to be unbearable — 
specially beating of wives, for it was allowed 
on all hands that none but drinking men ever 
iU-used their wives to the extent of beating or 
giving them black eyes. 

Till Anne went among them, some of them 
had absolutely never heard the name of the 
Saviour of mankind ; but I never heard of one 
who did not know that there is an Almighty 
God, and of but one person who could not say 
the Lord's Prayer. 

They never come into contact with any 
educated person; they are literally the ser- 
vants of servants. The barrow men and 
women supplied the lowest classes- with their 
eatables. The decorators did not appear to 
have direct intercourse with army clothiers, 
but with men who went round to collect and 
pay for the work as tl]iey finished it. 

I do not of course speak of the London 
poor in general, nor even of barrow-men 
and decorators in general, but only of the few 
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families who come under my own observation 
and that of Anne Molton. 

Anne Molton, as I presently found out, waa 
a very remarkable woman ; and as soon as I 
had fairly humbled my mind down to the 
point of being certain that she could do far 
better and far more for the poor than I could^ 
I took the lower place, and earned the money 
for her to spend. She was not hasty, but as 
opportunity offered she won the goodwill of 
the " pariahs." She helped many of them to 
limewash their rooms ; she taught the women 
to mend their clothes, and the girls to sew, 
to cook, and to wash. 

Washing, incredible as it may appear, was 
almost a new art in that miserable locality. It 
was the effect of the civilisation she was intro- 
ducing : for many of the men had absolutely 
no linen, and others had long disused it ; but 
she sold them shirts at the cost price of the 
calico, and then taught their wives to take 
pride in washing and ironing them, and in 
making more. 

It was the same with clothing for them- 
selves and their children. Anne began by 
exhibiting coarse shirts made by herself and 
me. The women paid for them in small instal- 
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ments of a few pence each week; then sub- 
scribed for more calico, and she cut it out f6r 
them, and taught some of them to work. 

It was very striking to my mind to observe 
that, so far as that little court was con- 
cerned, almost all the misery, sickness, and 
poverty were owing to the faults of the people. 
They need not have been wretched. 

The filth in which they lived made them 
crave liquor to overcome the faint sensations 
that close rooms and exhausted air must 
always cause. Drinking, and so having not 
enough money left to buy wholesome food, 
was sure sooner or later to cavise sickness, 
and then came poverty, bitter and almost 
hopeless, for they pawned all their comforts, 
and it was rarely that they raised the money 
to get them out. * 

Many of them had no beds, — ^never had had. 
Their fathers and mothers before them had 
pawned them ; the children, early accustomed 
to gather together the rags and sacks of 
shavings or old mats that formed the greater 
part of their furniture, would sleep on them 
without washing away any of the dirt that 
dm-ing many days they had contracted in 
dirty London. 
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This state of things we could not for several 
months do much to remedy, excepting in the 
case of the sick woman, who, when she got 
better, never sank again into dirt and desola- 
tion, but earned her weekly money, spent it 
according ta Anne's advice, and lived decently. 

I think it was when I had learned wood- 
cutting about four months that one day my 
usually silent master expressed himself greatly 
pleased with one of my performances, and 
asked whether I knew that I was learning 
the art much faster than most people did. 

As he had never volunteered any praise 
before, bat generally "looked at my drawings 
and my cuts with a silent elevation of the 
eyebrows, I had become accustomed to think 
that I surprised him by the slowness of my 
progress, and had risen early to work before 
breakfast, and had always spent two hours in 
the evening over my performances, in the 
vain hope that some day he would smile, in- 
stead of so provokingly indicating his amaze- 
ment, and as I thought his discomfort. This 
remark astonished me, and I said that it was 
most unexpected. 

" A friend of mine," he continued, " that I 
often show your proofs to, was saying, ma'am" 
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— ^here he paused in his work to blow away- 
some minute shavings which the tool was 
turning up, and went on with a deliberation 
which tired my patience greatly, — "he was 
saying that he'd give you five shillings apiece 
for cuts like these, if you wanted to sell 'em." 

" Indeed," I exclaimed ; " then wouldn't it 
be better to let this friend of yours have 
them?" 

" I wouldn't," he answered, " if I was you." 

"Why not, Mr. Curtis?" 

" Why, miss, because they're worth more." 
He continued to examine my work with his 
glass; then laid it down and slowly plodded 
through the rest of his speech. " You see, 
miss, you can draw, that's where your talent 
lies. You've had good instruction too— con- 
sequently you've learnt no more of me than 
how to engrave your own drawings. There's 
hardly a wood-engraver that I know who 
does that. If they get a book to illustrate, 
they employ artists to make the drawings, 
and then they engrave 'em, and so you see 
two people have to live — ^the artist and the 
engraver. Now you don't draw first-rate by 
any means, but there's a vast lot of drawings 
engraved that are worse than yours," 

VOL. m. . T 
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** What do you advise me to do, then? " 

'^Why, ma'am, you want some first-rate 
drawing lessons. You want lessons for the 
next six months." 

" I cannot afford them, Mr. Curtis." 

Mr. Curtis elevated his eyebrows and said 
no more; but the next lesson he gave me he 
had a long fit of silence, and when he had set 
my work in order he grew red in the face 
and breathed heavily, as he often did when 
some mistake of mine, or some information to 
be given, compelled him to open his mouth. 
At last he said — 

**My friend, miss, that I spoke to you 
about " 

" Yes, Mr. Curtis." 

" He is an artist." 

^^s he?" 

" Yes, miss ; he has a good many books to 
illustrate. He illustrated that book of Arctic 
travels that I showed you, and that new work 
on natural history." 

I wondered what was coming, but to have 
spoken would only have put my master out. 

" He and I have been thinking of a plan," 
pursued Mr. Curtis. 

" About me?" I exclaimed. 
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" Yes, miss; you see you want drawing 
lessons. Now he says, does my friend, that 
he would instruct you in drawing twice a 
week for six months, and let you see him 
draw on the block occasionally, if you'll pay 
him with all the engravings you do in the six 
months." 

"Would you advise me to accept his offer?" 

"Decidedly, miss, if you mean to go on 
taking lessons of me at the same time.. He 
will lose by you the first three months 5 but 
unless we're both very far out, you'll make it 
up to him the second, for you'll know more of 
drawing by what he'll teach you, and more of 
engraving by what I shall." 

" Then by that plan I make my drawings 
under his superintendence, and engrave them 
under yours ? I still pay you half a crown a 
lesson, and I pay him nothing but the re- 
sult of my work? " 

" That is all, miss." 

" But if I agree to this, what do you think 
I shall be able to earn at the end of the six 
months if I spend about four hours a day on 
the engraving?" 

"About two pounds a week, perhaps. 



ma'am." 
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I took a few days to consider, and then 
decided to accept the terms offered ; but, 
though I am not by any means of an idle dis- 
position, or languid in the prosecution of my 
work, I certainly did feel so thoroughly over- 
come with fatigue sometimes, that I almost 
. thought I must give my project up. I taught 
my little pupils from nine till one ; that was 
the easiest part of my day ; the wood-engrav- 
ing demanded at the least two hours a day, 
and the drawing no less. During August 
and the two following months I could work 
an hour before breakfast, and also in the after- 
noon, and the wood-engraving happily could 
be done by candle-light, so that I still retained 
time for my walk and for a little reading. I 
had still only the five shillings a week that I 
earned, and did not spend in lessons, to bestow 
in charity. But Anne did such wonderful 
things with it, that I came to think it a re- 
spectable sum. And at the end of the first 
and second quarters, having spent in neces- 
sary outgoings the whole of my income to 
within a few shillings, I was fain to take 
Anne's own view of the matter, and allow 
myself to hope that supporting her, and letting 
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her devote herself to the poor, was my ap- 
pointed charity. 

She still presided over my morning toilet, 
and she took me to, and fetched me from, my 
pupils; she also walked with me when I 
went shopping or took exercise : that was all. 
The rest of her time — that is, her morning 
and her evening — I gave her for the district, 
for her club, her leiiding-library, and her even- 
ing-school. 

It was a great privilege, and I hope it 
raised the tone of my mind, to live with such 
a woman. Her contentment, her almost rap- 
ture in her work, were wonderful to see. She 
spent, I knew, at least half her wages on her 
charities; yet, though shabbily dressed, she 
was always neat, clean, and respectable in 
appearance; and the more she dwelt among 
the wretched hovels of .the poor, the better 
and the stronger she seemed. This went on 
till the Christmas holidays ; for I had three 
weeks' holidays at Christmas, and I enjoyed 
them quite as much as my pupils did — ^per 
haps more. 

Strange to say, I was decidedly happy ; I 
am quite sure of it. I had no society; but 
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then, I was not fitted to shine in society. I 
had no amusements; but, then, I had not a 
leisure hour in which I could have enjoyed 
them. I was absolutely so busy, that I had 
no time for regrets; and when I went to bed, 
I was too tired to lie awake long and think. 

In saying that I had no amusements though, 
I am ungrateful. I had the amusement of 
Valentine's letters, and very droll these were; 
very boyish of course, and sometimes not 
flattering, but graphic and full of fun. They 
were not, I suppose, like the letters of a lover 
— at least, they were not at all Kke such letters 
as they appear in books, and I never saw but 
one in manuscript! Valentine, in his letters, 
often apologised to me for not having written 
so soon as he meant to have done, by acknow- 
ledging that he had forgotten, and sometimes 
he gave as a reason for writing that he sup- 
posed I should be uneasy if I did not hear 
from him. Most natural things to be said by 
a brother; but not very natural to be felt by 
a lover. I was, therefore, the more to be 
jiardoned for not considering Valentine to be 
my lover, and for treating him, as I always 
had done, with frank affection. 

Affection I certainly felt for him in no com- 
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mon degree. I was even willing to devote 
my life to him, in any other way than the way 
which he still often proposed. 

One bitterly cold day, during my holidays, 
I had just dined ; Mrs. Bolton was gone out 
with her little boys, and Anne, during a brief 
period of sunshine, was tr3dng on a new 
gown, which she and I had just finished, for 
my wearing. It was the first I had had since 
coming to London, and . Anne was congratu- 
lating herself on the fit, when the servant 
came up and gave me a card — 

Mr. Valentine Mortimer. 

" He^s in the parlour, miss," said the ser- 
vant, and disappeared. 

A visitor — a visitor from Wigfield, too — 
was such an unexpected thing, that I stood 
dumb and motionless. Anne took out my 
best brooch, put it on, and had smoothed my 
hair, before it occurred to me that I must run 
down to see Valentine. 

"How do I look, Anne?'' I exclaimed, 
meaning, " Am I neat and fit to go down? " 

Anne pulled a tacking thread out of my 
new gown, smiled, and said, "Well, miss, 
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what with the dress, and what with the colour 
in your cheeks, I never saw you look better." 

I understood that involuntary smile per- 
fectly well, but had neither power nor inclina- 
tion to remove the impression which had given 
rise to it. 

I ran downstairs, and there stood the great 
long-legged fellow, with a boa round his neck. 
We shook hands, and launched into home talk 
directly. 

St. George, he said, had brought him up 
for some further advice ; but he made light 
of his symptoms, and looked so well that I 
began to agree with him, and think there 
could not be much the matter. 

He soon began to examine the wood- 
engraving. 

'' Then your brother is in London? " I said, 
and I felt rather alarmed at the notion that 
he might appear. 

" Yes ; where do you think he is now? He 
left me at the door-step here, and went to in- 
spect the copper that Anne is having built in 
the district." 

" Inspect the copper ? What does he know 
about it?" 
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" Oh, it's just in his line; he is learned, you 
know, about model cottages, and estimates 
for schools, and all that sort of humbug." 

" You should not call it humbug. But 
how did he hear of it ? " 

" Why, you mentioned it to me, didn't you? 
-^— how your uncle had sent you ten pounds, 
and how Anne had hired a room for the neigh- 
bourhood to have their wash -in — do their 
ironing?" 

" yes, I remember ; but I did not think 
I had said anything about the copper, and that 
it wanted inspection ; but it does, for it smokes 
and won't act. But how does he know the 
way to the district ? " 

" Oh, he has a natural genius for ferreting 
out . dirty places. Dick has got a curacy 
in London — ^hard work, and no pay worth 
mentioning. It will be the delight of his little 
High Church soul." 

'' It appears to me that you are deteriorat- 
ing! " 

Valentine did not honour this remark with 
any notice, but went on — 

" Sister is going to send Dick a hamper 
almost every week. She is afraid he should 
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be starved. That fellow is a saint ; but I don't 
see why he need pat the heads of the dirty 
beggar children with his bare hands." 
" Does your brother ever do that ? " 
" No. He is a saint too in his way; but, 
my dear Dorothea, there are simple saints in 
this world, and there are knowing ones." 



END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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